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L GAS & PUM 


Makes a water-tight 
splice that holds 
until you cut it open ! 


Bradford 
WATERE 


Leather Belt 


The BRADFORD BELTING Co. 


200 Walnut St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
SOUTHERN BRANCH: 


$52-54 South Main St. Greenville. S. C. 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office’ 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Fast Colors Producedin America 


Acid Colors 


Fast Wool Blue R. 
Fast Wool Cyanone 3 R. 


Vat Colors 


Indigo N. A. C. 20% Paste Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 


Alizarine Sapphire 


Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur Brown 4 G. 
Sulphur Brown T. D. 
Sulpur Blue L. 
Sulphur Biue S. A, P. 


Sulphur Blacks 
Suiphur Brown 2 G. 
Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. 


Chrome Colors 


Alizarol Yellow 3 G. 

Alizarol Brown R. B. 

Alizaro!l Black 3 G. 

Chrome Biue R. B. N. Conc. 

Chrome Black 2 B. N. Chrome Blue 3 R. Y. N. Conc. 

Superchrome Black 4 B. N. Superchrome Black 6 B. P. 
Superchrome Biue B Double 

Serichrome Green B. Serichrome Green B. 


Developed Colors 


Paranitraniline N. A. C. 
Primuine N. A. C, 


Alizarol Yellow G. W. 
Alizarol Orange R. 
Alizaro!l Brown B. 
Chrome Blue G. N. Conc. 


Diezine Black H. Ex. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Koll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
uiachinery, or if contemplating. an increase in production, 
liave them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 


Comber Draw Boxes 


was Prices ond Circular Write t io 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


LEATHER TOP ROLLS 


T A TIME when the Government is asking for economy in 
A leather, and old shoes are being gatherec up for their leather, 

cotton mills are allowing oil to ruin thousands of dollars of 
fine skins on leather top rolls. DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH would 
protect them. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 


Box 31 CROMPTON, R. I. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dyestutts for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co., 


Meets Government Requirements for U. S. A. 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


JOSEPH SYKES 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
‘sround Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtuisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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TRAINING FOR FOREIGN TRADE SCHOOLS 


R... 8. 


The importance of a traimed force 
at home and abroad in commercial 
houses engaged in the export busi- 
ness and ship operation is far in ex- 
cess of the relative numbers of such 
a force. Out of all the persons in 
the United States trained for com- 
merce only a comparatively small 
number will be directly and actively 
engaged in foreign service. There- 
fore, without direct connection es- 
tablished between those trained for 
foreign trade and shipping and the 
business houses engaged therein, is 
a low mathematical probability that 
the student and the job will get to- 
gether. The cultured value of such 
traming will be great, but the effi- 
ciency will be low measured by the 
actual increased effectiveness of our 
foreign trade forces. 

The problem before the country 
will not only be to train people for 
specific duties, but also to connect 
them with those duties. In no form 
of commercial education is the en- 
tire hope of success so dependent 
upon traming men -to order and 
training for the job. This approach 
to the problem develops a series of 


new angles of consideration of for-. 


eign trade education. 

There are many agencies for 
training in foreign trade and ship- 
ping, each with its own particular 
sphere, such as evening classes for 
the employed, college courses, cor- 
respondence training, and others. 
Not the least important of these is 
the commercial high school. It has 
a very distinct duty to perform. 

‘There are three great branches of 
foreign trade activities, commercial, 
shipping, and Government service. 
These each divide into the home of- 
fice force and the overseas force. 
We have been inclined to overlook 
the home office: to forget that the 
success of the overseas organization 
depends largely upon the man at the 
desk at home. 

As the number of high-school! stu- 
dents who are able to go to college 
is comparatively small, in the large 
high-school education will be con- 
cerned chiefly with training for the 
Home office force which is to sup- 
port our entire foreign trade and 
shipping structure. The high-school 
graduate who goes to work and not 
to college, because of his youth and 
inexperience, will not be sent over- 
seas as a commercial officer for sev- 
eral years. Yet he can receive train- 
ing which will enable him to take a 
place in a home office, to do efficient 


MacElwee, of 


the Federal 


work there, and to rise rapidiy to be 
an intelligent junior executive. 
Eventually, by keeping up his for- 
eign-trade studies in the evenings, 
he will be sent overseas as a repres- 
entative of American interests. 

We have narrowed down the field 
to include only young people, who 
cannot go to college, but who can 
he trained in the high schools to do 
specific duties. They can be equip- 
ped with an intelligent grasp of the 
problem as a whole and given a start 
which promises rapid rise from the 
ranks at home to be an oveseas rep- 
resentative or executive. To func- 
tion in this way should thrill the 
ambition of the commercial high- 
school teachers, There is an oppor- 
tunity for great and far-reaching 
service. 

The question of doing the thing 
turns on three questions: what to 
teach, when to teach it, and contact 
with the job. 

What to teach is largely dependent 
upon the contact with the job. The 
object is to train a boy or gir! to do 
certain very definite and specific 
things which have a value in an of- 
fice, at the same time not forgetting 
the broader aspects of the subject. 
Let the job be a desk in a shipping 
office or expert department handling 
routine office work. It is obvious 
that the documents used in foreign 
trade must be understood in their 
relation to one another and to the 
transaction. The losses caused by 


carelessness and mistakes in hand- 
ling documents are incaiculabie. 


The same applies to ships papers. 
This subject should be taught by the 
ease problem and voucher system, 
used in teaching book-keeping. A 
maximum amount of participation 
on the part of the pupil should be 
made possible. As this method of 
teaching requires a set of materials, 
examples, and blank vouchers, as 
well as explanatory text, and none 
such was found, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education joined forces to produce 
such a set of teaching documents. 
These will shortly be available and 
can be purchased from the superin- 
tendent of public documents. 

From the general standpoint of 
sales methods in overseas commerce, 
the same two agencies are bringing 
out a classified set of readings, com- 
piled with introductory notes by Dr. 
Guy Edward Snider, of the College 
of the City of New York. This book 


will give a wider viewpoint with 
much specific knowledge of parcti- 
cal application for all ages of 
foreign-trade students. 

Countless mistakes and losses are 
caused by the clerk’s lack of geogra- 
phical information. Therefore, the 
prospective clerk, and the éxpert 
manager, too, for that matter, mus! 
study geography as they have never 
done before. It ts found that for the 
purpose of foreign trade and ship- 
ping place geography may be taught 
by outline maps and. trade-route 
work on the part of the pupil in 
connection with the study of the 
principal wares of commerce. The 
pupil should be made to participate 
by doing things himself. Along with 
map work, he should learn to use 
statistics and present them by means 
of simple graphics. The principles 
of ocean transportation should form 
a fourth course of study of general 
preparation. 

Ship-office candidates, would learn 
the paper work of shipping, in addi- 
tion to the commercial paper work. 
This last course is in process of be- 
ing worked out as a joint product of 
the United States Shipping Board 
and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

The first four courses completed, 
or nearing completion, are the back- 
bone of any vocational training for 
foreign trade and shipping. To make 
it possible for high-school teachers, 
who are not foreign-trade or ship- 
ping experts, to begin this work at 
once, this spring term of 1919, when 
the country’s need is greatest, the 
courses are outlined lesson by les- 
son, in a bulletin just being issued 
by the Federal Board for Vocational! 
Education. There are also six other 
outlines of unit courses on ‘Foreign 
Exchange,” “Ports and Terminals,” 
“Export Combinations,” “Tariffs,” 
“History of Commerce,” and “Marine 
Insurance.” The study outlines are 
designated to make it possible for a 
commercial teacher of a_ kindred 
subject, to take an evening class 
through a fifteen-week course in 
each of the topics. Not all of these 
subjects are adaptable to the high- 
school student. ‘Those study out- 
lines which are desirable will be an 
aid to the high-chool commercia! 
teacher. 

There are many other unit courses 
in preparation by different govern- 
mental and private organizations. 
These will appear from time to 
time and will cover specific duties, 


Board for Vocational Education, published in School and Society. 


such as “Foreign Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Credits and Collections,” 
éte. Therefore, it will be seen that 
the problem of “what to teach” is 
being solved, on the one hand by 
a process of constructive govern- 
mental effort which will put inte 
the teacher's hands the study out- 
lines, lesson for lesson, and mate- 
rials for teaching. ) 

The question of language is only 
one question, yet an important one 
in the teaching of foreign trade. It 
is a mistake to think of all foreign- 
service training in terms of lan- 
guage. At first the problem seems 
hopeless when confronted by some 
ten or twelve languages of commer- 
cial importance, and some fifty dif- 


ferent trade vocabularies in each 
language. 
Again we must eliminate. There 


are being established evening schools 
which will teach special unit courses 
or groups of courses with intensive 
study -of commerce by specific 
world’s areas or large countries. 
Such an area as “The Lavant, Brazil, 
Russia, West Coast of South Ameri- 
ca,” etc., must be made the object of 
serious consideration from all its va- 
rious angles, including an ability to 
understand and speak its principal 
language. It is obvious that the 
high-school pupil is too far away 
from the time when he is likely to 
go to that part of the globe to have 
the cost of the great effort of m- 
tensive study repay him. There is 
also no time for the study in high 
school even if the pupil were suffi- 
cientiy mature to make the results 
worth while. 
This elimination would leave all 
language study to the evening 
school, at some future time, when 
the pupil knows his line of goods 
and whether his work is to bé in 
China or Chili. But we have elimi- 
nated everything. This will not do, 
either. One modern foreign lan- 
guage, at least, should be studied 
from an early age in school and 
high school to give the language 
habit to ear, tongue, and mind. 
Much reform is needed in teaching 
this language. The love of lan- 
guages must not be crushed out of 
the pupil by translating “the pretty 
lady went into the garden and sat 
on a red bench under the green 
trees.” A language must be a living 
thing, expressing every-day ideas of 
every-day people in an every-day 
way. The phrases and sentences 
must be made to ring in the ear core 
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John Hetherington Sons 
Limited 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


The complete Hetherington line of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


includes every machine from 
Pickers to Mules 


The Nasmith Comber 


Machine Instead of Two”’ 


Highest production under ordinary mill conditions 
of any modern combing machine 


Lowest percentage of waste for any given quality 
of work 


Large new storehouse in Boston, containing very 
large supply for all parts of Hetherington 
machinery 


Permanent staff of experienced fitters for all kinds*of 
repair and resetting work on Hetherington 
and other machinery 


Catalogues, Information and Estimates 
on Request 


HERBERT HARRISON 


SOLE AGENT UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Room 1125-—-10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
Independence Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


rectiv. Copreét pronunciation comes 
largely from imitating what has 
heen heard correctly spoken. Start- 
ing from this point, grammatical 
speech and writing, with even an 
ultimate taste for the finer works 
of the literature, will follow. We 
leach pupils to hate languages and 
hate the literature of those lan- 
guages by begimning wrong end to, 
in our language teaching. 

What should this first language 
be? The language of greatest uni- 
versality in foreign commerce, diplo- 
macy, and international conference, 
is French. To know it, makes it 
more easy to learn other Romance 
languages, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. More remotely, the. lan- 
guage habit will aid in learning any 
Other language. The foundational 
language, taught in a live manner, 
m6, therefore, French. Other lan- 
guages, including their special trade 
vocabularies, may follow later as 
needed. A second language, such as 
Spanish, may be rntroduced if much 
good judgment be exercised. 

When to teach courses on foreign 
trade and shipping is not difficult 
to answer from the business point 
of view. It is obvious that the pupil 
is not ready for a specialization im 
foreign commerce education until 
he has been well grounded in the 
essentials of domestic commerce. 
Four years is considered short 
enough, indeed. When the foreign 
speciahzation is introduced, it be- 
comes necessary to push some of the 
senior year’s subjects down into the 
first three years (except French). 
Specialization in foreign trade and 
shipping would, therefore, come se- 
nior year and almost fill that year 
completely. 

This method of specialization in 
the senior year of a commercial 
course of four years is gaining im 
favor and in application. The usual 
three groups are training in secre- 
tartal duties (including  stenogra- 
phy and typewriting) im retail sell- 
ing, and in general business and 
bookkeeping. With the division al- 
ready established in the high-school 
curriculum it is a simple matter to 
add a fourth group for training in 
foreign commerce, and even a fifth 
in the shore management of ships. 

There is also another very good 
reason for this arrangement. Oul 
of the hundreds of thousands who 
must enter domestic commerce, the 
few thousands who enter foreign 
service are usually not in a position 
to sufficiently anticipate this voca- 
tion far enough in advance to allow 
several years of preparation. In the 
very nature of the situation the 
training for foreign trade vocations, 
especially those of high-school ages, 
is bound to be emergency training. 

The question of contact with the 
postion or employment service is 
closely allied with the place of the 
foreign trade training in the curri- 
culum. Obviously, something very 
drastic must be done, as the chances 
are all against the high-school grad- 
uate who has taken this vocational 
traiming being /ocated in an export 
department. A complete and defli- 
nite method of co-operation must 
be established between the business 
houses who need clerks in export 
departments or shipping offices and 
the commercial high school who 
trains them. Co-operation similar 
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to that gaining favor in other voca- 
Lions is suggested. 

The school enters into relations 
with the business men who need 
such clerks. (We mean clerks. but 
do not mean to have the young peo- 
ple stay clerks.) One large house 
may neéd twenty each vear, another 
five. The business house picks out 
of the junior class of commercial 
students before the close of the jun- 
ior year the desired quota, and 
makes a contract with the pupil, 
guardian, and school to give the pu- 
pil employme t as & mesenger or 
junior clerk during the summer va- 
cation. The pupil returns senior 
year to finish the high-school course 
with special work in foreign trade. 
He will keep in: mind what he must 
know in his future service with his 
particular firm. The local business 
houses should be carefully studied 
by the foreign trade teachers to as- 
certain their particular needs. Af- 
ter graduation from high school the 
pupil returns to his firm as elerk for 
a further period of one year, at the 
chose of which time the arrange- 
ment may be terminated or con- 
tinued at the pleasure of both par- 
ties. 

In this connection it is particu- 
larly recommended that the co-op- 
eration with the business houses be 
continued throughout senior year 
on a part-time basis, the pupils 
working in pairs, alternating week by 
week at school and in the office. 
Several of the most important ex- 
oprt houses in New York have al- 
ready found such part-time co-op- 
eration satisfactory in general com- 
mercial subjects, and have shown 
great interest in the movement to 
give the training specific applica- 
tion to exporting. 

One thing is very evident: there 
must be close contact between the 
pupil's training and the position he 
is being trained to fill. 

[It is obvious that the training for 
activities connected with overseas 


commerce and shipping is not logi- 


cal in every commercial high school 
of the country. It will be a matter 
of judgment on the part of each in- 
stitution as to the ability of the lo- 
eal, commercial, and industrial es- 
tablishments to absorb the output of 
the high school. Aclose relation 
established with the business enter- 
prises of the smaller city may be 
expanded to include relations with 
a near-by great metropolis. The 
feasibility of such co-operation will 
vary inversely as the price of trans- 
portation to the metropolis. 

In the entire field of preparation 
for exporting, for salesmanship over- 
seas, and for the operation of our 
25,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, 
to make a profit in the face of the 
world.competition, one thing stands 
out. The training must be detailed, 
‘practical, and specific with a definite 
employment in view for the pupil 
who satisfactorily completes the 
course, It is not conceded that such 
real training is less cultural than 
the humanities. It is, however, the 
immediate crying need of our new 
American internationalism. One can- 
not serve our great republic better 
in any fleld of endeavor than by 
bringing about closer educational co- 
operation with our enlarged national 
and economic life, at the earliest 
possible moment, 
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They Satisfy the Maximum Tests 


The safety of the ““Union’’ Fuse is directly traceable to 
the “‘Union”’ Link. It is an extraordinary Link. It is so delicately 
proportioned and closely calebrated as to satisfy the maximum test that 
it will be called upon to meet on short circuit, no matter how severe. | 


— 


Almost any fuse will do for the 


average light overload operation, but. 


it takes a real fuse with an extraordi- 
nary Link built on scientific princi- 
ples to stand up heroically under the 
explosion of a heavy overload. 


The “Union’’ Renewal Link 
operates without violence or vicious- 
ness. The explosive force is reduced 


The “‘Union’’ Link is a distinct 
advance in the art of Fuse making 


and it has made the ‘‘Unzon’’ Renew- 
able Fuse the acknowledged leader in 
its class. 


Every pert of this Fuse is made 
from the highest grade material by a 
selected class of fuse makers. Nothing 
is left to chance. Everything combines 
for Quality, Efficiency and Low Cost. 


ae : rea You can’t go wrong in specifying the 
to safe limits— protecting the circuit *“Union” ites Fuse for your 
under the most trying conditions. circuits. 


Sold by dealers in electrical supplies everywhere 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


Renewahle and Non ‘Renewable Fuses 
Chicago New York 
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(By Richard Hoadley Tingley.) 

America holds, and has long held, 
a monopoly of the world's cotton 
production. Every year we raise 
something like 14,000,000 bales, and 
a bale contains, on the average, 500 
pounds o feotton. Every year we 


export something like 8,000,000 bales 
to keep the European spindles turn- 
ing and the balance we use in our 
These are peace-time 
being 


own mills. 
figures, our war production 
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COTTON-ITS WASTE 


Loo erratic to base averages upon. 
The bales of cotton we send 
abroad and to our own mills have 
long been a disgrace. Perfectly good 
cotton is baled in such‘ an unscien- 
tific, haphazard, hit-or-miss way 
that, in its long journeyings, it often 
loses all semblance of its original 
shape and form and becomes a mass 
of dirty, weather-beaten fibre, great- 
ly depreciated in value. By the time 
it reaches the mill, be the mill in 


Manchester, England, or Fall River, 
Massachusetts, it is a disgrace, a 
scandal, a crying imputation upon 
our boasted efficiency. Who is re- 
sponswble? Many people :many in- 
Lerests, 

The Value of the Cotton Crop. 

Measured by the standard of dol- 
lars cotton ranks second in value 
of all our agricultural products, 
corn being first. The money value 
of an average cotton crop is, at war 
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prices now prevailing, something 
like 8%2,000,000,000. War cotton is 
about double the price of peace cot- 
ton. But, be the cotton crop worth 
$2,000,000,000 or half that amount, it 
is of sufficient importance to com- 
mand more respect than it has ever 
yet received at the hands of those 
responsible for raising, harvesting, 
ginning, compressing, baling, sam- 
pling and transporting it to the 
“haven where it would be.’ 


Abuses of Perfectly Good Cotton. 

Corn, wheat, hay, sugar, tobacco 
and all other agricultural products 
are carefully and systematically 
prepared, inspected, graded and cer- 
tified in accordance with established 
rules based on sound, up-to-date 
business methods. They are so cov- 
ered as to insure against damage 
from rough handling, the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, and losses by mu- 
tilation and theft. The care devat- 
ed to the preparation for transpor- 
tation of these commodities indi- 
cates intelligent, progressive and 
commercial methods; but behind all 
this is the powerful incentive of 
competition, an incentive that is 
lacking in the case of our monopo- 
listic cotton. 

The world demands something 
more than 20,000,000 bales annually, 
a demand that is rapidly increasing. 
Since no real competitor country or 
group of countries has yet come for- 
ward it is apparent that all who 
want cotton must come to the Unit- 
ed States for it, and necessity com- 
pels them to accept our product in 
such form as it is presented, good, 
bad or indifferent. If the spinners 
of Europe could obtain cotton else- 
where in sufficient quantity and of 
the right quality they would not 
come here and accept our unsightly, 

(Continued on page 11.) 


STANDARD DRAWING FRAME 


-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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There reason why the 
belt user should pay the 
cost stretch 


Beginning January 1, 1919 every Leviathan and 
Anaconda belt will be sold under a guarantee defi- 
nitely protecting the buyer against stretch. 


For every 1% the belt stretches after the first 
cut, the Main Belting Company will refund 3% of 
the purchase price. The first cut is excepted merely 
because it is generally recognized that it is more a 
matter of taking up slack than taking out stretch. 


In the case of endless belts, the total take-up 
is to be charged against the belt as stretch. 


This guarantee will apply on every belt we 
recommend---and we do not recommend Leviathan 
or Anaconda for positions where they do not belong. 


There is no reason why belt users should pay 
the cost of taking out stretch in any belt. 


The Main Belting Company is the only company 
definitely assuming this obligation. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Birmingham, England Paris, France Bulle, Switzerland Kristiana, Norway 
Johannesburg, South Africa Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 
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American Brilliant 
Sulphur Blue 


and 
other colors 


Manufactured at our works— 
are distinguished by purity | 


and uniformity 


Dicks, David Co. 


Manufacturers High Grade 
Aniline Dyestuffs 


299 Broadway New York 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Ben R. Dabbs, Manager 


We Solicit Your Inquiry 


Potato Starch 


AS WELL AS ALL STARCHES 


TAPIOCA & SAGO FLOUR 
DEXTRINE & GUMS 


FOR | 


BLEACHING 
FINISHING 
AND SIZING 


Special Sizings For Special Work 
Oxalic Acid and Phenol 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 
Philadelphia Troy Cleveland 
St. Louis ‘a. Francisco Cincinnati 
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METALLIC-REIN FORCED 
PICKER FOR LOOMS 


Arthur M. Hamilton, Chesnee, 8. 
C.. has invented certain new and 
useful improvements in metallic- 
reinforced pickers for looms, of 
which the following are specifica- 
Lions. 

This invention relates to pickers 
for looms and particularly to .metal- 
lic means for reinforeing the same 
at the striking face which impinges 
upon the point of a shuttle. 

The object of my invention is to 
provide for effectively reinforcing 
and strengthening a picker at the 
face where it receives the most wear 
by repeated blows upon the nose of 
a shuttle. This reinforcement is ef- 
fected by means of a strip or plate 
of metal bent into U shape and hav- 
ing a central opening at the strikng 
face of the picker and being rigidly 
secured in place by rivets. which 
pass through the folds and tongue of 
the picker and through holes in the 
side portions of the plate which lie 
between plies of leather forming the 
picker. 

Heretofore it has been proposed 
to provide a strip of metal formed 
with recesses or notches at its ends 
and cut away at its opposite longi- 


verse section on line 2—2, Fig. 1 

Fig. 3 represents a plan view of 
the blank reinforcing plate. 

Fig. 4 represents a side view of 
the plate bent into U shape. 

Fig. 5 represents a front face 
view thereof. 

The picker A is constructed of 
plies or folds of thick leather or raw 
hide in a known manner, being 
formed of an mner ply a and an 
outer play a’, inclosing a tongue hb, 
composed of two layers or folds of 
leather. This construction provides 
an eye c for a picker stick. The in- 
ner and outer folds of leather and 


the tongue are provided with holes 


through which are passed rivets e 
for securely holding the parts fo- 
gether. 

In constructing my improved 
picker F provide a metal plate F 
shown as a flat blank in Fig. 3. Cen- 
trally in this plate is cut out a part 
of the metal, forming an opening | 
which will be substantially the 
width of the front face d of the 
picker and of a little greater height 
than width, as shown. This open- 
ing provides upper and lower bands 
g, g, connecting the opposite side 


tudinal edges toward the middle 
portion, where it was much narrow- 
ed or reduced. ‘This strip not being 
fastened by rivets was “capable of 
sufficient longitudinal movement 
to permit the leather at the back of 
the picker to stretch under the ac- 
tion of the picker stick.” 

This strip encireled the eye and 
passed around the picker stick, ex- 
cept that it did not cover the front 
of the picker. The object of this 
device was to give rigidity to the 
sides of the picker and to protect 
the picker stick. My object is to re- 
inforee the striking face of the 
picker and prevent the folds of 
leather from spreading and breaking 
out by the oft repeated blows upon 
the pointed end of the shuttle, and 
to this end I provide a metal plate 
of a construction especially adapted 
to the purpose. 

The matter constituting the inven- 
tion will be defined in the claim. 

I will now deseribe the details of 
construction of the improved pick- 
er by reference to the accompany- 
ing drawings in which— | 

Figure i represents a side eleva- 
tion of a picker. 

Fig. 2 represnts a horizontal trans- 


portion f of the plate for giving 
the desired strength. Rivet hole x, 
two in each side portion f are also 
punched in the flat blank. ‘The plate 
F is bent into a U shape forming a 
front containing the opening f and 
the two sides f’ containing the rivet 
holes x. In making up the picker 
the U shaped reinforcing plate is 
inserted between the inner fold a 
and outer fold a’ of leather adjacent 
to the tongue b, so that the front 
opening f shall be at the front of 
the picker, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
folds of the leather and the U-shap- 
ed metal plate having been assem- 
bled around the tongue b, rivets e 
are inserted through the folds, the 
tongue and holes x in the sides of 
the plate and secured by clenching 
in the usual manner, thereby bind- 
ing and rigidly holding the reinfore- 
ing plate in position, so as to pre- 
vent any longitudinal or other move- 
ment. The reinforcing plate F 
strengthens the sides and particu- 
larly the front d of the picker ad- 
jacent to the tongue b and prevents 
the outer ply a’ from breaking out 
where the picker strikes the end of 
the shuttle. The durability and life 
of the picker are thus greatly in- 
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creased, The provision of opening 
f in the front of plate F is neces- 
sary in order to prevent the end of 
the shuttle from striking the metal 
plate when it has worn an opening 
or socket in the outer ply a’ of the 
pieker leather. The upper and low- 
er bands g, 2g’, holds the sides to- 
gether and prevent the plies of 
leather from being spread and brok- 
en out by impact upon the pointed 
end of the shuttle. The operation 
of riveting the folds compresses and 
firmly binds the sides of the metallic 
plate against the inner folds and the 
tongue so as to prevent spreading 
dnd breaking out of the felds due 
to the blows of the picker upon the 
end of the shuttle. I have demon- 
strated by practical tests that the 
durability and efficiency of this me- 
tallie reinforced picker are increas- 
ed and that its life is four times that 
of the ordnary picker made of leath- 
er without reinforcing means. 
Death of Captain Benefield. 
In the big rush incident to’ the 
publication of our big Health and 
Happiness Number, we overlooked 
several items tat regret none more 
than that relative to the death of 


Captain W. G. Benefield, of Dan- 
ville, Va. 
Captain Benetield was for many 


years superintendent of the dyeing 
department of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills and was a 
considerable factor in the success 
of that company. 

He was easily the leading and bes! 
known dyer in the South and was 
also a man of very high character 
and principles... 

He was in his 66th year, having 
been born in Georgia in 1852. He 
came to Danville from Huntsville, 
Ala., thirty-five vears ago, and iden- 
tified himself with the Riverside 
Cotton Mills as superintendent of 
the dye house department. At the 
Lime he connected himself with this 
enterprise their capital stock was 
only seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and he has labored and lived to see 
the growth and development of this 
great corporation from its infancy 
Lo its present size. 

In connection with his other 
prominent business connections, he 
was president of the Benefield-Mot- 
ley Furniture Company, and has also 
heen for the past three months con- 
nected with the American Aniline 
Products Company, of New York, of 
which his son, N. H. Benefield is 
Southern manager. He was promi- 
nent in fraternal societies, having 
been a member of the orders of Odd 
Fellows, Red Men and Royal Areca- 
num. He was a man of sterling 
Christian character, for the past 28 
vears being prominently and active- 
lv connected with Cavalry Method- 
ist church. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Benefields one daughter, 
Mrs. B. W. Raimey of Greensboro, 
XN. G.; two sons N. H, and W. M. 
‘enefield, of Danville, and six grand- 
‘hildren. 

The funeral services were held at 
Calvary Methodist church, Danville, 
Va. in the presence of a large as- 
-emblage of friends and sorrowing 
‘elatives. The Rev. C. T. Thrift, as- 
‘isted by Rev. C. J. D. Parker, and 
Presiding Elder Brown, conducted 
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the ceremony. The many handsome 
figral designs that were borne to 
Leemont cemetery by his friends 
testified as to the great loss the com- 
munity has sustained by the death 
of this beloved citizen. 

The pallbearers were G. W. Rob- 


brough, B. F. Carter, C. C. Bolen, H. 
E. Ferguson and J. 8. Richardson. 
The flower-bearers were T. 
Lewis, A. J. Grady, W. W. Keeling, 
Guy Walton, Dan Tanner, D. B. Ow- 
ens, W. W. Moore, H. M. €hase, C. H. 
Vaden, J. T. Catlin, B. 8S. Motley, E. 
P. Motley, W. F. Cox, Leon Taylor, 


Arthur Council, F. T. Thomas, James 
Harrison, J. I. Pritchett, Berkeley 
Pollock, James Link, FE. G. Anderson, 
A. R. Parker. T. J. J. Davis, B. W. 
Beach, H. R. Fitzgerald, J. L. Brow- 
der, John Brown, G. P. Ray, W. M. 
McMann. A. M. Southall, Allie Burch, 
W. E. Gardner, C. M. Mahan. 


ertson, Henry Roediger, J. Yar- 
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| Arrows Show 
|| Electrical Equipment | 


G-E Motor Driven Spoolers, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


il 


Electric Power Insures Continuity of Operation 


Electric power, properly generated and applied by G-E equipment, assures 
ideal power conditions for maximum production of highest quality throughout 
textile mills. It assures these conditions at least power cost. 

With individual G-E motor drive in your spinning rooms an accident to one 
motor would interrupt only a very small part of the production for a short time 
until a spare motor could be placed in service. 

The indestructible windings of these motors, their fans which assure posi- 
tive motor ventilation, the waste-packed bearings that require minimum atten- 
tion and use least oil without leaking, the extra heavy shafts and the automatic 
control, all contribute to assure continuity of operation and ,therefore, maxti- 
mum production. 


Spinning 


\ 


es The high efficiency of these special spinning motors 
" eaving. assures most product at least electric power cost. Their 
Re he mage high power factor reduces to the lowest point the neces- 


sary investment at the power station. 

Our experts will be pleased to show you many Other 
reasons why you should use these specially designed tex- 
tile motors which have been standardized to 
satisfy all textile drive demands. 44-8 


Principal Office; 
Mill Power Departmeat 


Schenectady,“N. Y 
Boston,4Mass. 
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Question on Spinning. 


Editor: 

I would like to have some of your 
readers answer the following ques- 
tion: 

lam having trouble with my spin- 
ning roving because it is running 
around the middle steel roller. What 
causes this? 

Second Hand. 


Trouble With Clearer Waste. 


Editor: 

We are running on 1 3-16 inch sta- 
ple, dyed in the raw stock and are 
having trouble on our slubber arid 
speeders with the clearer waste. We 
have to pick off the clearer about 
every 10 minutes, or the. clearer 
waste will fall off the clearers and 
break down the ends. The top 
leather rolls seem to get gummy and 
then the trouble begins. 

I would like to ask through your 
paper if anyone else has experienced 
this trouble, and if so, how they 
overcame it. Any information will 
be appreciated. E. R -W, 


Cutting Tapes. 
Editor: 

I would appreciate it if you will 
have the following questions pub- 
lished as I am anxious to get the 
information: 

In cutting inside tapes for a new 
eylinder, what is the best rule to 
follow in cutting them? Also whal 
is the best way to cvt winding tapes. 

R. T. G, 
Proper Humidity in Carding and 

Spinning. 


Editor: 

We have a good humidifier system 
which works without any trouble, 
but lately I have been having some 
trouble in the carding and spinnnig, 
which I think is due to the fact that 
I am not using the proper humidity. 
I would like to know what the 
proper humidity would be around 
roving frames in the card room al 
this time of year. Would the break- 
age of ends be less if I made my 
roving under the proper humidity? 
Carder and Spinner. 


New Regulations of British Cotton 
Control Board. 


The Cotton Control Board an- 
nounces that, subject to certain con- 
ditions, the British cotton trade will 
practically be running full time on 
and after November 25, 1918, on 
which date the following regula- 
tions in regard to spindles and looms 
and levies will become operative: 

American mills may run 55 per 
eent of their total spindles (as af 
present) 55% hours per week. Mixed 
mills may run the same percentage 
of their total spindles as at present— 
55% per cent. Mills spinning Egyp- 


tian cotton, Sea Island cotton, Surat 


cotton, and waste may continue to 
run fhe percentage of spindles at 
present allowed—55% hours per 


week, as hitherto. The conditions 
under which firms engaged on Gov- 
ernment work may be allowed to 
run extra spindiés are unchanged. 
Manufacturers will be allowed to 
run 65 per cent of their total looms 
554% hours per week. The existing 
regulations relating to looms on 
“Egyptian and fine counts” and to 
small manufacturers remain in 
force. The conditions under which 
per cent, id per loom per week on 


firms engaged on Government work 
may be allowed to run extra looms 
are unchanged. 

The following are the revised lev- 
ies for all spindles and looms: Spin- 
dies up to 60 per cent, 1-32d. per 
spindle per week on all spindles run; 
from 60 to 70 per cent, 1-16d.; from 
70 to 80 per cent, 1-8d.; from 80 to 
90 per cent, 3-16d.; from 90 to 100 
per cent, 3-i6d. Looms—-up to 60 
all looms run; from 60 to 70 per 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Bandings Hunting Park Ave. ond Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you should use 


Full particulars, with 


sent upon request. Write today. 


THIS Roving Can is the one 


Laminar Roving Cans wear long be- 
cause they are made of VUL-OCOT 
Fibre, a hard, tough hornlike material 


that will not dent, crack or splinter. 

Laminar Roving Cams are made in a number 
of styles, both seamless and riveted, with 
variety as to size, finish and weight of fibre. 
sample of 
illustrations of our standard cans, etc., will be 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


New England Dept.. 2 Pear! St. Boston, Mass, 
Cc. C. BELL, Vice-Pres 
Resident Mgr. 
Head Office and Factories 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


material, 


Avoid Oily Top Rolls 
on Sliver Lap Machine 


machines and oil stained product. 


NEW 
165 Broadway 


Branches: 


There is no reason why you should have oily top rolls on the lap 


Just use A000 grade Non-FLUID OIL to lubricate the top rolls 
and note the difference—it goes right to the spot and stays there. 


A000 has sufficient adhesiveness to prevent it from creeping onto 
the rolls saturating the covers of the top rolls and staining the goods. 


With A000 the customary intervals between oiling can be stretched 
five to six times—a saving of Irbor and lubricant. 


Send now for free testing samples and complete infor- 
mation regarding the lubrication of textile machinery 


YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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cent, 14%ed.; from 70 to 80 per cent, 
2d.; from 80 to 90 per cent, 3d.; from 
90 to 100 per cent, 4d. On all looms 
over 72's reed spac; the foregoing 
levies will be doubled, No spindles 
or looms may be run without li- 
cense. 

The board concluded its announce- 
ment with this explanation of the 
new levies: 

The board feels that its policy in 
continuing the system of levies, 
which was introduced as a war 
measure only, May possibly be open 
to erticism. It desires to point out 
that levies will only be continued as 
a temporary measure to enable the 
board to fulfill its obligations to the 
labor unions and to assist the trade 
in surmounting difficulties which 
must arise in the course of the next 
few months. It is therefore the in- 
Llention of the board that the present 
system of unemployment benefits 
shall remain in: operation for the 
next six months. 


Big Meeting of Knitters in Charlotte. 

The National Association of Hos- 
and Underwear Manufacturers 
will hold a meeting at Charlotte. N. 
C., on January 8th, which promises 
to be unusually well attended. 

At. a meeting of the textile and al- 
lied interests of the city of Char- 
lotte it was decided to give a cabaret 
hinch on January 8th in honor of 
the knitters and their friends. Da- 
vid Clark was made chairman of the 
entertainment committee, Paul Had- 
dock of the banquet committee, and 
Frederick Jackson, treasurer. 

The following invitation was sent 
lo every knitter and hosiery yarn 
manufacturer in the South and also 
lo manufacturers of dvyestuff and 
knitting mill machinery and sup- 

The National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
plies: 

Dear Sirs: 

will meet in Charlotte on January 
8th and with their approval a com- 
plimentary cabaret lunch will be 
given at 1:30 p. m. by the textile and 
allied interest.of Charlotte. 

In addition to the hosiery and un- 
derwear manufacturers, all manu- 
facturers or agents of hosiery yarns, 
machinery, dyestuffs and supplies 
are invited to be our guests at the 
cabaret lunch. 


In order that we may know how 
many guests we will have at the 
lunch we request that the enclosed 
ecard be returned immediately, not- 
ing whether vou will or -will not be 
represented. 

Most cordially yours, 
David Clark, 
Chairman of Entertainment 
Committee. 

Arrangements have been made for 
artists from the vaudeville theaters 
in Charlotte to entertain the visitors 
during the lunch. 

lt is hoped that a great many of 
the manufacturers of hosiery yarns 
will accept the invitation and they 
are included with the knitters, 
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Cotton—Its Waste. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 
antiquated bale. 

There is no commodity that enters 
into the domestic or foreign trade of 
any country so carelessly prepared 
and so inadequately covered as our 
American cotton. In the markets of 
the world wt is prized and execrated 
in one breath; prized for its inher- 


ent qualities; execrated for the 
slovenly condition in which it is 
presented. This condition is ad- 


mitted by all. 
Annual Waste of $100,00,000. 

It is estimated by cotton experts 
that at least $100,000,000 is annually 
unnecessarily wasted in one way or 
another in planting, packing, sam- 
pling, ginning, compressing, baling 
and transporting this product. In 
nearly every one of the processes to 
which cotton is subjected while on 
its way from the plantation to the 
mill there is a remedy that might 
be applied to eliminate the present 
unnecessary waste; there is an ap- 
proved process that could be install- 
ed; there is an economic method of 
handling that could be adopted. 
Nearly all of these are well known 
and proven, and would, if applied. 
help greatly in cutting down this 
$100,000,000 waste that is going on 
every year; a waste equal to nearly 
6 per cent of the present abnormal 
value of the crop; & waste nearly 
equal to 12 per cent of the normal 
value of a year’s crop. 

Distinet and separate losses are 
sustained in the mutilation of the 
fibre in the operation of ginning and 
compressing; in exposing the raw 
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cotton to the elements: in dragging 
it through the dirt, oil, and other 
foreign matter; in baling it into 
packages that force the cost of 
transportation far beyond what if 
should be; in baling in such form as 
to invite fires; in baling by the old- 
style methods that give the dishon- 
est operator an opportunity to “wa- 
ter pack” the bale; by countenanc- 
ing the time-honored “city crop,” or 
eustom of free sample pulling 
whereby some not over-scrupulous 
factors “abstract” upwards of 100,- 
000 bales in the course of a season 
that are purely “graft,” an economic 
loss to the producer. All these are 
practices and abuses that might, by 
co-operation and systematization, be 
wholly or partly eliminated, and al! 
of these reforms would make, too, 
for a reduction in the high cost of 
living. 

In war times like these, when the 
nation is straining every nerve to 
effect economies in all directions 
and when every dollar that can be 
saved is needed by our Government, 
no effort should be spared to remove 
so obvious a waste. 


War Brings the Cotton Interests 
Together. 

But war is bringing the cotton in- 
terests together. The vyarious asso- 
clations of cotton manufacturers, 
the ginners, the compress men, 
warehousemen, growers, transpor- 
tation men are all getting together 
now.. They are sitting down quite 
amicably with their legs under the 
table with the Railroad War Board, 
the Federal Shipping Board, the De- 
partment of Commerce and other 
government departments. They are 


formulating plans to take the cotton 
industry out of the ranks of the un- 
scientific, the uneconomic, and 
place it in the ranks of the scientific, 
the economic, the up-to-date. 

It has taken a generation to bring 
about even a spirit of co-operation, 
but war, and the exigencies of war, 
are doing what the exigencies of 
commerce and business could not 
do. If something like this does not 
happen it is only a question of time 
when the American bale will kill it- 
self. But our cotton industry is too 
well established to be overthrown so 
long as we observe the ordinary 
rules of good business, and we re- 
frain from angering our best cus- 
tomers, the European and American 
spinners, with our damaged prod- 
ucts.—Du Pont Magazine. 


“Billy” Rose Dead. 


We regret exceedingly to learn of 
the death of W. H. C. Rose, general- 
ly known as “Billy” Rose, the man- 
ager of the Southern Belting Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga. 

For 17 years Mr. Rose had been 
connected with the Southern Belt- 
ing Company, and was very highly 
regarded in cotton mill circles. 


Expects Big European Demand for 
Textiles, 

That the average business man in 
this eountry does not realize how 
vast will be the amount of busmess 
which will be carried on by the 
United States with the various Eu- 
ropean countries in the exportation 
of textiles, was the opinion ventured 


11 


yesterday by one of America's lead- 
ing authorities on the export textile 
business, He also expressed the be- 
lief that during the first week the 
representatives of the newly formed 
Textile Alliance Export Corporation 
are in Paris they will book orders 
in excess of $300,000,000. 


All the European countries are in 
great need of fabrics of all sorts, ac- 
cording to the man in question, and 
the business promises to be so great 
that American mills will enjoy an 
era of prosperity second only to that 
which they have had during the 
war. 

On the assumption that European 
business promises so much, it was 
hinted that prices for fabrics of all 
sorts will undoubtedly kept 
pretty much at present levels. That 
such a condtion will probably be 
true was admitted. 

Just how long the prospective 
tremendous European business will 
last is problematical, it was said, 
but the opinion was expressed that 
for a year at least buying -will be 
extremely heavy, and that the 
wheels of American mills will be 
kept moving to supply fabrics for 
European consumption.—Daily News 
Record. 


Greenwood, S. C.—The Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Com- 
pany, of New York, have been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents for the 
Grendel Mills. of Greenwood, 8. C., 
manufacturers: of print cloths and 
sheetings and for the Hermitage Cot- 
ton Mills. of Camden, 8. C., manufac- 
turers of print cloths. 
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New eae for Export of Textiles 


On another page of this issue will 
be found a notice of the organization 
of Textile Alliance Export Corpora- 
tion, of New York, a corporatin 
which proposes to “facilitate the ex- 
port of cotton, wool, flax, silk and 
other textiles from the United States 
to foreign countries and to engage 
solely in export trade in compliance 
with the Webb Act. The company 
may act as principal, or agent, bro- 
ker, tonsignee or factor for others. 
It will investigate commercial con- 
ditions in foreign countries m con- 
nection wth textles.” 


The textle markets have shown 
considerable interest in the plan of 
the new company, the formation of 
which has given rise to much dis- 
cussion as to how far the plans can 
be worked out. Under the Webb 
law, many things may be worked 
out. There are many individual ex- 
porting organizations in the textile 
field which are in no way troubled 
by the idea of corporate competi- 
tion. Some members of these or- 
ganizations have expressed satisfac- 
tion in new effort as they feel that 
if may lay the foundation for a plan 
whereby American textiles, through 
the medium of established sales 
agencies in foreign markets, may be 
advertised to the world more ex- 
tensively than ever before. If the 
new company can hold the interest 
of American manufacturers to such 
an extent. to where they will fully 
co-operate, it is thought that one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of 
foreign textile trade will be re- 
moved. 


Possibilities of Cotton. 


It has always been dangerous to 
fool with cotton and many are the 
human and financial wrecks thal 
have resulted from efforts to beat 
the game, 


There have, however, in our opin- 
ion, been few times m the histery 
of cotton when it was more danger- 
out “to fool with” than at present. 

The cotton situation hinges upon 
the size of the 1919 crop and moria! 
man has no way of knowing whai 
the rain and the sunshine will 4o 
io the crop of next year. 


Should the season be favorable 
and developments tend towards a 
bumper crop there will be a sharp 
drop in price, for in spite of theo- 
ries and claims there is no evidence 
that Europe will, for several years, 
consume anywhere near her normal 
amount of cotton. 


A bumper crop or one reasonably 
large, will insure enough cotton for 
the needs of the world and it will be 
difficult to maintain the price. 


On the other hand, we have pro- 
duced two small crops in succession 
and if there should be weather con- 
ditions such as to indicate the pos- 
sibility of another short crop the 
price of cotton would rise like a 
rocket and fifty-cent cotton would 
undoubtedly be a reality. 


The two possibilities are before 
us and either of them may spell dis- 


aster to the mill that chooses this 
period for speculation. 

The fact that 3,700,000 bales may 
be carried over will have little 
weight if the 1919 crop indicates 
only 11,000,000 bales, for a certain 
amount of cotton is always required 
for stocks. 

“In 1914 the Government's figures 
show that the United States export- 
ed to England 3,381,000 bales of cot- 
ton, to France 1,139,000 bales, to Italy 
537,000, to Spain 297,000, to Belgium 
227,000, to Russia 99,000, to Canada 
150,000, to Japan 354,000, to Mexico 
34,000, to South America 11,000, 
Netherlands 35,000 and to all other 
countries 63,000 bales. These 
amounts aggregate 6,531,000 bales. 
If we should be called upon to sup- 
ply these countries with the same 
amount of American cotton that 
they took from us four years ago, 
it would take 6,531,000 bales, but no 
thinking man expects the war-torn 
nations to be able to get their indus- 
tries back upon a pre-war outpul 
for many months to come. 

The above figures do not include 
about 3,000,000 bales exported to 
Germany and Austria and probably 
never again will those countries se- 
cure half that amount annually 
from America. 

One of the most successful of all 
cotton speculators once stated, “I 
always bull cotton during the grow- 
ing season and bear it during the 
harvesting season.” 

His theory was based upon sound 
logic, for while cotton is growing 
there are many factors that tend to 
make the consumer and speculator 
nervous. 

The weather may be-too cold or 
too hot, too dry or too wet, or there 
may be rumors of boll weevils or 
bugs innumerable. Al) of these fac- 
tors tend to reduce the size of the 
crop, whereas perfect weather is the 
only factor which can increase its 
size. 

When we start a season as we 
shall that of 1919, with the remnant 
of two small crops and a steadily 
increasing demand from Europe, 
is known before hand that the con- 
sumers of cotton will be unusually 
nervous over the size of crop and 
will listen readily to all reports of 
unfavorable weather and crop dam- 
age. 

It may be that the crop will be 
ample in size, but the speculator 
may be depended upon to work many 
a scare into the growing season and 
those manufacturers who leave the 
legitimate policy of carefully cover- 
ing all erders are liable to see some 
of their war profits melt away. 

There ure possibilities in the col- 
ton market far beyond the ordinary 
and it was never more dangerous 
“to fool with.” ‘ 

New Child Lahor Lew Goes Into 
Effect in March. 

We were in error last week in 
stating that the child labor section 
of the Revenue Bill would go into 
effect on January 1, 1949. 

The law is to be effective sixty 
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days from the passage of the Reve- 
nus Bill, which is now assured for 
some time in January. This means 
that from some date in March, 1919, 
all nvills that employ ehildren under 
14 years of age or those between 14 
and 16 years of age for more than 
eight hours in any one day must pay 
a tax of 10 per cent of their net 
profits. 

It, is, of course, an effort to get 
around the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court decision, but 
will not stand the test if carried to 
that court. | 


iation. 
West Durham, N. C., 
December 28, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 


I received your “Health and Hap- 
piness Number,” and would like to 
say thal it beats any special edition 
that I have ever seen gotten out by 
any paper, and I, for myself, want to 
congratulate you and your paper. - | 
don't know of any one man, nor 
paper, that is trying to do more for 
the textile workers of the South 
than you are. I am glad we have 
one man in North Carolina that has 
backbone enough to stand up and 
lell these New England “howlers” 
something about the mill workers of 
the South. I would suggest, if you 
have them, that you mail a few of 
the “Health and Happiness Number” 
lo a few of the gentlemen up East 
who think that cotton mill life is so 
bad in the South. 

With kindest regards 
writer, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
G. L. Meacham, 
Carder Erwin Mill No. 4, 
West Durham, N, C. 


from the 


A Great Picture of Mill Life. 


(From The Charlotte Observer.) 
The Southern ‘Textile Bulletin, 
printed in Charlotte by Mr. David 
Clark, gives celebration to the elos- 
ing of its year’s labors by the pub- 
lication of one of the most complete 
volumes on the cotton mills of the 
South that we have yet seen. Mr. 
Clark has designated it as the 
“Health and Happiness Number,” 
and it fills the bill. It is, in faet, an 
illustrated book on the cotton mills 
of this section, and it is to be re- 
marked that the illustrations are of 
an original character, having been 
produced from photographs taken 
for this particular purpose. Not 
only are the mill buildings shown, 
but community welfare results at 
each mill are brought into promi- 
nence. There are photographs of 
mill workers, of e homes, schools, 
churches, Y. M. 4. clubs, gymna- 
siums, vegetable pe flower gardens 
a photographic outline of mill life 
as “it actually is in the South. The 
December issue of Southern Textile 
Bulletin covers 316 pages, and it is 
excellent documentary evidence of 
the prosperity and happiness sur- 
rounding the people who work at 
thsi industry in the South. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee might 
secure some valuable information 
from its pages, but it is publications 
of this sort that this organization 
shies from. 
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C. W. McNealy, of Fort Mill, 8. 
paid us a visit this week. 


Robert A. Wilson, of Duke, N. C,, 
has accepted a position at Draper, 


Ernest Mauney is now second hand 
in carding at night at the Henry 
River (N. C.) Cotton Mill. 


H. S. Cunningham is now second 
hand in weaving at the Highland 
Park Mill No. 1. Charlotte, N. €. 


J. R. Putnam, of Greenwood, 8. C., 
has become overseer of carding at 
the Ninety-Six (8S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. L. Phillips, traveling represen- 
tative of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, spent Christmas at Eatonton, 
Ga. 


J. Killian, formerly superintend- 
ant of the Cannon Mills, Concord, 
N. C.. but now Government supervis- 
ing inspector of cotton goods, has 
been spending some time in Char- 
lotte., 


Geo. H. Brockenbrough, Jr. for- 
merly manager of the Belbro Millis, 
Charlotte, bas returned from the ar- 
tillery school which he attended at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lieut. John W. Clark has secured 
his discharge from the army and re- 
turned to his former position as 
overseer of the Erwin Bleachery a! 
West Durham, N. C. 


John W. Tillett has resigned his 
position in the aviation service and 
returned io his former position as 
manager of the Jewell Mills, Thom- 
asville, N. C. 
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C. D. Scott, master mechanic at 
the LaGrange ((7a.) Mills, attended 
the Oasis Shrine meeting in Char- 
lotte on December 27th. 


_ Tillery Robinson, of Roanoke Rap- 
N. has accepted the position 
of cotton buyer at the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, of that 
place. 


John Roberts, of Barnesville. 
Ga., has accepted a position With 
one of the mills at Columbus, (a. 


J. H. Wood, formerly of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., is now erecting looms 
at Kannapolis, N. C, 


B®. E. Mahaffey has resigned his 
position at the Mountain View Mills. 


Kings Mountain, N. €.. to become’ 


overseer of carding at the Johnston 
Mill, North Charlotte, N.C. 


L.. W. Redd has resigned as chief 
engineer and master mechanic atl 
the Addison Mills, Edgefield. 8S. C.. 
to accept a position at a garage in 
Lexington, N. C, 


J. M. Williams,. traveling repre- 
sentative of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, has been sick for severa! 
weeks at his home at Trinity, N. C. 
but expects to be able to return to 
his work at an early date. 


Carl H. Hart Back From Army. 


Lieut. Carl H. Hart, formerly sec. 
retary and treasurer of the Hard 
Yarn Spinners Association, has s<e- 
cured his discharge and returned to 
York, 8S. G. Lieutenant Hart was at- 
tached to the Spruce Pine Division, 


Wm. Lee Back at Works. 

Wm. Lee, the popular assistant to 
J. H. Mayes of Charlotte has suffi- 
ciently recovered to return to light! 
work. 

Mr. Lee underwent a very severe 
operation at the Charlotte Sanato- 
rium and it will be some time be- 
fore he can-take up his full duties, 
but he is at his desk again. 


D. H. Hill, Jr.. Returns to Staff. 


We are glad to be able to an- 
nounce that Lieut. D. H. Hill, Jr. has 
secured his honorable dischargr 
from the army and has returned to 
the staff of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin as an associate editor. 

Lieutenant Hill was associate ed'- 
tor of the Southern Textile Bulletm 
for six years, bul lefl us soon after 
the war began and later secured e 
eommission as lieutenant. During 
the last months of the war he was 
stationed at Camp Lee, Petersbure. 
Va. 


John Hartley Located in Charlotte. 


John Hartley, the Southern repre- 
sentative of the Oakes Manufactur- 
ing Company of Long Island City, 
New York, moved his family to 
Charlotte some time ago and is 
now making his headquarters in this 
city. Mr. Hartley, who ts one of the 
most expert dyers in this country, 
was sent South during the dvyestuff 
stringency at the begining of the 
war in order to dye logwood and 
similar products for Southern mills 


and has buill up.a splendid trade for 


his firm. More than thirty years 
azo when dyeing was in its infancy 
in the South he made a trip through 
this section in order to demonstrate 
the dyeing of certain colors. 


Bell metal is made of 77 parts 
of copper and 23 of tin. 


i3 
Mill Men Guests at Christmas Dinner 


Fifty-odd men, superintendents, 
overseers and clerical employees of 
the Armstrong chain of mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., were guests Saturday 
at 1:30 p. m. at a dinner given Dy 
the management of the mills at the 
Armington Hotel. Not only was a 
sumptuous repast served but good 
cheer and a spirit of fellowship pre- 
vailed which made the occasion a 
thoroughly delightful one. 

There are ten mills in this chain, 
namely the Clara, Dunn, Armstrong, 
Seminole, Monarch, Piedmont, .Mu- 
fual, Lockmoore, Wymojo and 
Mountain View. 

In addition to the superintendents 
and overseers there were present 
Col, C. B, Armstrong, Mr. W. T 
Rankin, Mr. D. M. Jones, 
Winget, Mr. C. C. Armstrong, Mr. W. 
B. Roddey, Mr. R. W. Stowe and 
Rev. G. R, Gillespie. 


“Health and Happiness Number.” 


L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 
Graham, N. Dee. 31,1918. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Dear Sir: 
We have received the 
your “Health and Happiness” 


gotten up; 
lion contained therein. 


Mr. Holt also requested me to ex- 
press his congratulations upon the 


success of this number. 


With best wishes for the year of 


1919, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
L. Banks Holt Mfe. Go., 
Lynn B. Williamson, 
Prest., Seot, and Treas. 


Mr. A. K. 


copy of 
num- 
ber, which has proven very inter- 
esting and instructive to the writer, 
and I wish to congratulate you upon 
the manner in which the issue is 
iis contents and infornia- 


different requirements of the work. 


room from outside) 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into the 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, SS 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
In the American Moistening Company's method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY 
systems already instalied) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS of MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


CONTROL (Can be applied to 


DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 


NAVY BLUE 


Amani! Geranine BB 


Alizarine Navy Blue’G 
Alizarine Navy Blue R 


New England Office; 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS. Inc. ae 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York Factories: Harrison, New Jersey 


Olive Drab Combinations 


SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Green 3 B 
Sulphur Balek RN 


ACID 
Amacid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black BN 


ANTHRAQUINONE VAT—Amanil Vat Olive G 


Southern Office; Danville, Virginia 


Alizarine Yellow 3¢ 


Nyack, New York 


CHROME 


Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 
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oo 1-3 per cent. 


20 per cent. 


Gonzales, Texas.—The Gonzales 
Cotton Mill added during the year 
1.420 new spindles, and a number of 
new cards and other equipment. 
They had ample floor space to take 
care of their increased eqtipment. 


Athens Ain Draper, land- 
scape architect of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been employed to draw com- 
plete plans for the mill village im- 


provement of the Fulton Cotton 
Mills. 
Newberry, C.—The Mollohon 


Manufacturing Company will pay a 
regular semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent, and extra cash dividend of 
1) per cent and a stock dividend of 
This will make the 
eapitalization of the company $484,- 


300, 


Newberry, S. C.—The cotton mills 
here are completing a remarkably 
prosperous year. The Newberry 
Mills, the oldest of the mills, will 
pay a regular 5 per cent semi-annual 
dividend and extra cash dividend of 
*%) per cent and a stock dividend of 
This will make the cap- 
italization of the company $600,000. 


Greenville, S. C—The Mills Man- 
ufacturing Company has changed its 
name to the Mills Mill, having in- 
corporated under the new style with 
a capital stock of $529,400. This is 
an increase in the capital of the 
company from $246,700. The incor- 
porators are Allen J. Graham, 5. A. 
Burts and €. F. Haynesworth. 


Newberry, S. €—The Oakland 
Mill. which has been running only 
a little over five years, will pay a 
regular semi-annual dividend of 4 
per ce nt and an extra cash dividend 
of 5 per cent. The property of the 
mills has been shared with the op- 
eratives in the form of the. liberal 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 
TRANSMISSIONS 

Secure Data and Estimates of 

“MORSE” DRIVES. Save Con- 

struction, Space, Light, Fuel. Pro- 

ducing More With Less. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


Successors to 
WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS.,U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,*: Shuttles 
For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 


We make a specialty of 
Hand Threading and Woolen 
Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Grass or Tin 
Re-itnforcements. 


Write far quotations 


wage advances that they had enjoyed 
during the ome year. 
Abingdon Cotton Mills Sold by 
Receiver. 


The Abingdon Cotton Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. have been sold by Re- 
ceiver Lawrence Cooper to William 
L..-Burrell, of Lawrence, Mass. Mr. 
Burrell’s .bid was $957,882. 

The Lineoln Mills Corporation of 
Alabama has been incorporated for 
the purpose of operating the Abing- 
don property. The new corporation 
is composed of W. L. Burrell, presi- 
dent; Theophilus King, of Boston, 
vice president, and W. I. Wollman, 
of Huntsville, treasurer. Operation 
of the mill will continue without 
interruption. 


Profitable Year for South Carolina 
Mills. 

Some highly illuminating statis- 
tics have been compiled by A. ¢ 
Summers, commissioner of agricui- 
lure, commerce and industries, for 
that part of his annual report which 
deals with textile industries in South 
Carolina during the current year. 

The war and a disturbing influ- 
ence on labor’ conditions in both the 
cotton mills and the cottonseed oil 
planis. During the year there were 
4.245 fewer employees in the mills 
Of these 3,533 fewer males above 
i6 years of age. The decrease in the 
ranks of women employees was 756. 
There was an increase of 190 males 
under 16 years old and a decrease 
of female workers under this age 
by 146. 
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EK. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
505-506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—Beautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


“Leatheroid” Mill Box No. 3 


This is a standard box for mills, 
strong and well constructed, with 
steel over wood top rim, hard wood 
shoes with special steel protecting 


corner angles. Equipped with 
Caster, $1.00 extra. 
Sold by Southern Mill Supply 


Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 
Leatheroid Sales Division 


1024 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either 


Look at this smooth-running drive. 


Do you 


wonder why itis rapidly becoming the standard 
means of transmitting power in Textile Mills? 
Write for Book No. 258 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILA- 

DELPHIA 

CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The value of the output the last 
12 months shows an amazing ad- 
vance over the figures of the previ- 
ous year. The total value of textile 
products for the year 1918 is placed 
at $217,210,077, or an increase of 
$61,308,168 over 1917. The capital 
invested is $100,866,540. 

A corresponding increase in the 
amount of wages paid is also re- 
corded. During the year wages to 
the amount of $28,276,212 were paid 
against $21,526,368 for 1917, or an 
increase of $6,749,844. The number 
of workers employed during the year 
was 48,169 against 52,414 for the pre- 
ceding year. Of these 28,639 were 
males above 16 years old; 15,430 fe- 
males above 16 years; 2,296 males 
under 16, and 1,806 females under 16. 
Cotton mills operated 17 days less 
than for 1917, or 288 days. 


Textile Pictures 


A prospec iia of a Textile Pictures 
Corporation has been sent to many 
cotton mills and masmuch as the 
prospectus mentions the name of 
David Clark we wish to state that 
neither David Clark or the Southern 
Textile Bulletin has any connection 
with the scheme and the use of the 
name of David Clark was unauthoor- 
ized. 


Minneola Mill Employees Patriotic. 


The communication below, from 
C. N. Cone, vice president of the 
Minneola Manufacturing Company, 
Gibsonville, N. C. is a sample of the 
high standard of patriotism display- 
ed by the Southern mill people. 
“Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, 

“Charlotte, N. C, 
“Dear Sir: 

“Our employees went over the top 
again in the Christmas Roll Call for 
Membership in the Red Cross. Every 
one of the 326 employees joined this 
great. organization. Thus giving us 
100 per cent membership. 

“80 per cent of our employees 
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bought Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. 
“75 per cent of our employees 
bought War Savings Stamps, 
100 per cent of our employees gave 
to the United War Work Campaign. 
“The above is a record of patriot- 
ism of which our company is very 
proud, Yours very truly, 
Minneola Manufacturing Uo., 
C. N. Cone, Vice President. 
Export Organization Has Been 
Incorporated. 


The Textile Alliance Import & 
Export Company, of New York, has 
been incorporated with a eapital of 
$100,500, incorporators being as fol- 
lows: John R. Munn, of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company; J. P. Stevens, 
a woolen and cotton goods commis- 
sion merchant, and Ridley Watts, se- 
nior of Watts, Stebbins & Co., and a 
director of the Nationa! 
Bank. 

A statement issued by the com- 
pany follows: 

“Textile Alliance Export Corpora- 
tion has been organized under the 
auspices of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants, the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen 
Worsted Manufacturers, the Nation- 
al Council of Cotton Manufacturers 
and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers for the purpose 
of exporting cotton and woolen mer- 
chandise to foreign countries. 

“The corporation has been organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of 
New York with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($100,000), of 
seven per centum Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock without voting power 


and 100 shares of Common Stock 
without par value. The common 


stock is owned in equal parts by the 
four trade associations above nam- 
ed and the ownership thereof car- 
ries voting power and control of the 
corporation. The said trade organ- 
izations have named the directors 
of the corporation, 

“After four years of restrictive 
production there is believed to be a 
shortage of clothing in Europe and 
that the products of American lex- 
tile machinery will be required to 
help meet the demand. Normally, 
the American textile industry sup- 
plied less than our domestic re- 
quirements. Production capacity 
has not materially increased during 
the last four years, and in order to 
eo-ordinate and stabilize both the 
American and European markets, 
this organization, representing the 
industry, has been incorporated, 

“It is proposed to appoint repre- 
sentatives in the principal markets 
of Europe, and the services of the 
association will be offered to the or- 
ganized relief commission of Bel- 
gium and other countries, 

“The directors of the corporation 
are representative men of the cotton 
and woolen trade and their names 
are as follows: William H. Baldwin, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Bertram H. Bor- 
den, Elisha P. Cronkhite, 8. F. Drib- 
ben, Henry W. Howe, Manton OB. 
Metcalf, G. H. Milliken, John R. 
Munn, George Nickols, J. Harper 
Poor, Frederick K. Rupprecht, Lo- 
renzo Semple, J. P. Stevens, Ridley 
Watts, Malcolm D. Whitman. 

Reports that J P. Morgan & Co. 
were interested in the financial end 
of the new company were discredit- 


and . 
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ed by an authority close to the cor- 
poration. 


In the certificate of incorporation 
it is set forth that the purpose of 
the company is to facilitate the ex- 
portation of cotton, wool, flax, silk 
and other textiles from the United 
States to foreign countries and to 
engage solely in export trade in ac- 
cordance with the Webb Act. The 
company may act as principal or 
agent, broker, consignee or factor 
for others. It will investigate com- 
mercial conditions in foreign nations 
in connection with textiles. 


It is set forth in the certificate 
that the corporation is not organized 
for profit, and no dividends shall be 
declared upon its common stock. 
The board of directors, after pro- 
viding a reasonable fund to assure 
payment of dividends upon its pre- 


ferred stock and for its necessary 
expenses, operation and mainte- 
nance, shall have power to make 


such appropriations out of its sur- 
plus funds for any organized philan- 
thropies or for the purpose of the 
development of export trade as the 
board of directors shall see fit. 


Like the Health and Happiness 
Number. 


The following are a few of the let- 
ters commenting on our Health and 
Happiness Number, which have 
been coming in daily since the edi- 
tion was published: 

Southern Textile Association. 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 30, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C 
Dear Sir: 

The Health and Happiness Number 
is indeed a credit to the textile 
press. It surpasses anything of its 
kind yet published, and is of untold 
value to the’ cotton mill industry of 
the South. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Carter, Secretary. 
Gaffney, S. C., Dee. 31, 1918. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. U. 
Dear Sir: 

You will allow me to congratulate 

you and your assistants on your las! 


Have You Spanish Influenza 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


S. PLAYER, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


in your Mill Village? 
A Large Proportion is due to 
Your Drinking System 


Why not play safe 
and install 


PURO FOUNTAINS 


Puro Prevents 
Spread of Disease 
We have facts about the 
contamination from un- 
sanitary drinking foun- 

tains—ask us about it. 
PURO is absolutely the most 


sanitary—lips cannot touch the 


buble. 


TAPE 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have no superior. 


D RIVES Barber Manslacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


Exhaustive 


Write us. 


The IMPERIAL OVERHAULERS 
Box 93, Greenville, 8. C. 


Prompt and efficient service. 
pair all parts of worn or broken 
mechanics and shop equipment good. 


Specialties—Reclothe Cards and Balance Flyers 


Write for further information and reference. 


Will overhaul, remove and re- 
Textile Machinery. Expert 


15 


Health and Happiness Number of 
the Bulletin. According to my mind 
it. is the best special publication of 
any kind I have ever been able to 
see, 

Wishing you and your paper a 
prosperous New Year, I beg to re- 
main, 

AJGA SINOK 
G. Meredith, 
Overseer of Cloth Rooms, Gaffney 
Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


Statesville, N. C., Dec. 29, 1948. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Soucme.. Textile Buleltin, 
Char.otte, N. &. 
Dear Sir: 


Will you please send to me at 
Staples, Minn, a copy of your 
Health and Happiness number of 


the Bulletin. 

I am a native of this grand old 
State, but living in Minnesota, and 
I want to show my “child labor” agi- 
tators something of actual condi- 
tions. 

L. Corpening, 
Staples, Minn. 
The Greenville Belting Company 
Greenville, 8. C.. Dee. 34, 1947. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

I have just received the Health 
and Happiness number under date of 
December 19, and wish to take this 
opportunity of congratulating you 
upon the handsome appearance and 
thoroughness in which this edition 
has been gotten up. I am sure you 
deserve a lot of credit for this work. 


and it will be of much value to the 


mills in the South. 

With best wishes and wishing for 
you a most happy and prosperous 
New Year, we are. 

The Greenville Belting Co., 
M. C. Sanders, Pres. and Treas. 

Elon College, N. C., Jan. 4. 41919. 
Mr. David Clark, 

Charlotte, N. 6. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

Please allow me to extend to your 
the hearty appreciation of my over- 
seers and self, for such a nice. ele- 
gant, newsy and up-to-date Health 
and Happiness magazine. 

I think this issue is the best vou 
ever turned out. 

After reading items from the dif- 
ferent mills, do not see any argu- 
ment left for the “pest” labor agita- 
tors. 

Wishing you and your valuable 
paper a successful New Year, T am, 
Very truly, 

Jno. L. Robinson. 


New Calendars. 

We wish to acknowledge with 
thanks, the receipt of a number of 
new calendars which have recently 
come to our office. Among them are 
those of the Draper. Corporation, 
Hopedale, Mass.: The Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company, Hopedale, 
Mass., ‘the Whitimsville Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Harriet 
and Henderson Cotton Mills, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

All of these calendars are cleverly 
designed, handsome in appearance 
and useful. 
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Two and Three Phase 


Induction Motors 


will reduce your motor 
maintenance to a mini- 
mum, because they have 
overcome the three weak- 
est points in motor design: 
Bearings, Insulation and 
Rotor Construction. 


Let our Representative tell you 
how we have done this 


Howell Electric Motors Company 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


J. R. PURSER, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


Profits of English Mills. 


According to a statement publish- 
FF. W. Tattersall, of Manches- 
ter, England, enormous and record 
prolits have been made in the Lan- 
cashire cotton spinning industry 
this year. Mr. Tattersall has analyz- 
ed the returns of forty companies 
for the twelve months ending No- 
vember 30. All the mills produce 
yarn for sale in the market. A fea- 
ture of the year has been a tendency 
for companies to cease issuing bal- 
ance sheets. The total profit made 
by the forty companies is 82,880,670, 
being an average per company of 
$72,015 against only $25.425 in 1917. 
Statistics are available for the past 
25 vears and more money has been 
made during the past twelve months 
than in any similar period in the 
history of the trade. 

After allowing for depreciation 
and interest, the profit on share cap- 
ital works out at over 34 per cent 
per annum, as compared with about 
is per cent per annum last year. On 
share and loan capital combined the 
profil is nearly 22 per cent per an- 
num, against 8 per cent per annum 
nm 1917. In the forty mills there are 
3,752,561 spindles. ‘The total paid-up 
share capital amounts to $8,338.554 
and loans are $4,766,190. The height 
of prosperity during the year was 
reached m July and August, when 
the margin of profit for spinners was 
abnormally wide. Since then a.dis- 
linet change for the worse in the 
trade situation has occurred and 
prices now being secured are much 
less satisfactory than three or four 
months ago. 


Increase Number of American Dyes. 


While there is great interest 
among members of the dye indus- 
iry over the progress thal has been 
made during the past four years 
says the Journal of Commerce, the 
most favorable comment is beine 
heard among members of the trade 
over the statement that approx - 
mately 175 dyes are actually being 
made in this country, and this num- 
ber is being added to constantly. 

This is considered as quite re- 
markable, for most of the work has 
been accomplished during the pas! 
four years when dye makers were 
working under peculiar war condi- 
tions, and speed was one of the mos! 
important elements ‘to be consid- 
ered. 


While it is admitted that there is 
plenty of room for improvement in 
research work, and there seems lit- 
tle doubt that many economies may 
be effected, few dispute the fact that 
German colors have been matched 
by Americans in quality. Most of 
the big concerns have their chem- 
ists at work trying to imtroduce 
these economies, and it would not be 
surprising if much was accomplish- 
ed along these lines during the com- 
ing months. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
175 or more dyes being made we are 
including members of all the groups 
of colors used in American mills 
prior to the entry of this country 
into the war. Textile concerns have 
been educated to a great extent to 
ask for American dyes, and from re- 
ports in dye circles the are satisfied 
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with the production that they are 
getting. 

Among the dyes made is the di- 
rect black, which is of great inter- 
est to cotton dyers. This dye is 
being used by cotton dyers to a large 
extent, and promises to increase in 
use, 

The manufacture of synthetic in- 
digo is an important item. At one 
of the works of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company it is be- 
ing produced as rapidly as possible 
under existing conditions. [ft is ex- 
pected that after alterations and 
improvements have been made the 
plant will be able .o deliver a very 
large quantity of indigo; in fact, a 
quantity sufficiently large to meet 
almost half the requirements of the 
Americans. 

An instance of the progress made 
by Americans in the manufacture of 
dyes is evidenced in the produetion 
of alizarine. This is now being pro- 
duced from American anthracene 
at the Brooklyn works In quantities 
that meet the full requirements of 
the market. 

The manufacture of alizarine is 
regarded in dye circles as an indus- 
try in itself. When it was suggested 
that it should be produced in this 
country the question quite naturally 
arose as to how to obtain anthra- 
cene, since none of the raw material 
had ever been recovered for domes- 
tic dyes, 

It was known that anthracene ex- 
isted in our tars, but it was not until 
it became necessary to supply our 
dyers with alizarine that steps were 
laken to isolate the erude anthra 
cene and refine it. The opinion in 
dye circles is that the alizarine in- 
dustry will be permanent. 


What American Chemists Are Doing. 


The Du Pont Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has just issued a 
booklet that will be of interest to 
every chemist and consumer of 
chemicals in the United States. If 
marks the elimination of Germany 
from our chemical industries. It 
is a copy of the address delivered 
by Dr. Charles L. Reese, chemical 
director of the company, at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers, held 
in New York in May, 1918. 

Every chemist and consumer of 
chemicals who was not fortunate 
enough to hear the address should 
write for a printed copy of it. 


A Patient Patient. 
Brown's doctor Was a land specu- 
lator. When not making out pre- 
scriptions he was making out mort- 
gages. It was when in a dual state 
of mind that he gave Brown the 
following instructions along with 
the prescription: 
“One-half down and the balance 
every six months for four years.” 


Good Either Way. 

“T can't stand din‘ng with musie 
in those hotels,” said Jones “Doesn't 
if get you?” 

“No,” answered Smith. “T like if 
as a matter of precaution - some- 
times the music helps me to foczet 
the food and at other times the food 
helps me to forget the music.” 
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Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills and 
the Duck Situation. 

Baltimore, Md.—The prosperity of 
the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry and the 
immediate future of the duck in- 
dustry his discussed as follows by 
a writer in one of the local papers: 

Cancellation of Government con- 
tracts has spread to the _ cotton 
duck industry and the Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., has not es- 
caped the pruning knife of the War 
Department. It 1s well known thal 
for a year and a half fully 60 per 
cent of the output of the Mt. Ver- 
non-Woodberry Mills, Inc., has been 
taken over by the Government. In 
the interval private consumers had 
to be content with less than half 
their normal supplies. Goods were 
sold to the .Government on the 
“eost-plus” plan, meaning that the 
corporation was allowed fixed 
profit, above cost of production. 

Because of the enormous con- 
sumption for war purposes, the 
plan proved highly profitable, but 
it is questionable if the corporation 
fared as well as it would had it been 
free to aceept orders from private 
consumers, and not received a sin- 
gie contract from the Government. 
The Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Ine.. was realizing record prosper- 
ity before the United States entered 
the war and its mills were virtually 
commandeered by the Federal 
authorities. 

There is no surplus stock of cot- 
ton duck and similar fabrics in the 
market at the present time, and this 
means that the mills of this and 
other similar industries will con- 
tinue in full operation for many 
months turning out goods to sup- 
ply the civilian trade, which was 
forced out of the market, for 18 
months, and is now eager to replen- 
ish its stock. 

There is no company in the Uni- 
ted States better equipped to take 
advantage of renewed prosperity 
than is the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills, Inc. Tf is one of the largest 
manufacturers of cotton duck, and 
similar fabries, in the world. If 
owns three groups of mills situated 
in Baltimore, Columbia, S. C.. and 
Tallassee, Ala. 

These mills have a total of 165.000 
spindles and are complete manu- 
facturing units. including, in addi- 
lon to the mill buildings, and tex- 
file machinery, all necessary power 
niants, storage warehouses, opera- 
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tives’ houses, etc., necessary to con- 
duct*the entire manufacturing from 
raw cotton to finished products. 
The buildings and machinery alone 
are insured for $9,000,000. Approx- 
imately $1,000,000 has been spent 
upon the property in renewals and 
betterments during the last four 
years. 


The company is stronger financial- 
ly and physically than ever before. 
The property owned .is conserva- 
lively valued at 812,000,000, and the 
only indebtedness against this after 
January { will be the new note issue 
of $1,500,000. There is outstanding 
$6,100,200 preferred stock and §$4,- 
511.900 common stock. The average 
earnings for the four-year period, 
1915 to 1918, were in excess of $900,- 
OO) a year. 


The reorganized company will 
close its fourth year on Dec. 31, 
118, and begin its fifth year with a 
reduction of its original note issue 
of $2,500,000 to $1,500,000, paying off 


$1,000,000 of the indebtedness out of 


its surplus earnings. Fixed charges 
will be only $90,000 a year. This sum 
compares with over $600,000 requir- 
ed to pay interest on its prior lien 
mortgages and other fixed charges 
before the reorganization. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the task is a 
comparatively easy one. 


About a year ago the company re- 
duced its note issue from $2,500,000 
to 82,000,000. Last week it arranged 
fo pay off another half million on 


Jan. 1, 1919, and to refund the bal- 


ance in one, two, and three-year ma- 
turities of $500,000 each, thus adopt- 


17 
ing a definite policy to wipe out 
the entire note issue in that time. 
It should not be difficult to accom- 
plish this, regardless of business 
conditions. 

According to estimates heard in 
financial circles the company will 
earn over $2,500,000 in the calendar 
year 1918 after all reserves § and 
charges, except Federal taxes. Mak- 
ing a liberal allowance, say, $1,500,- 
000, for Federal taxes, it should add 
about $1,000,000 to surplus profits 
from operations in the current year. 

The credit position of the com- 
pany will be better understood when 
it 18 stated that after paying off on 
Jan. 1 next $500,000 of its notes and 


deducting $1.5000,000 notes. whieh 
will then be outstanding. together 
with all other liabilities, including 


THE 


“UTSMAN” OUILL CLEANING MACHINE 
Time SAVED is worth more than Money now. 
Speed up Production; Save Labor and Quills; 
Make the best of the Labor Shortage; 


Automatic Machinery will help you do it! 


Now think it over and write us. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FRED H. WHITE, Sole Selling Agent for United States and Canada 


Manufactured by the concern having the largest 
and best equipped exclusive grate bar plant in 
America,built up by its method of giving results. 


McNAUGHTON NEW STYLE GRATES 


(PATENDED SECTIONAL SHAKING) 


THEY SAVE COAL 


THE GRATE THAT DOES NOT BURN 


McNAUGHTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MaAryviILLe, TENN. 
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iours, Dextrines, 


Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, §. C. 


SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 


Sizing, Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Gives, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishin 
Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca 
Biuve, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 

an Deen COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo! best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sete 
Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


Ready -made 


hina Clay, Soluble 


“ke 


~ 


- 
. 
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Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and: Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga_ 


Federal taxes, there will be a bal- 
ance of net quick assets of $4,000,000, 
or nearly $70 per share on its pre- 
ferred stock, and still leave the 
company with its extensive mill 
properties in Maryland, South Caro- 
lina and Olabama unencumbered, 


It is figured that the common 
stock has a book value of about $50 
a share of property assets, withoul 
counting the value of good will— 


not a bad showing for a company 
only four years old. The Mount- 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. has 


paid two dividends on its preferred 
stock since it was formed, and will 
pay another next month. The divi- 
dens paid and to he paid in January 
total per. cent leaving 19 per cent 
due on that issue, as of Dec. 31, 1918. 


Some Textile Mills Suffer Injustice. 


In the textile trades, and doubti- 
less in other industries, the anoma- 
lous situation is found of those who 
have done most for the Government 
in war being most heavily penalized 
in getting their affairs back to peace 
time conditions. The impulse of pa- 
triotism led many manufacturers to 
seek all the war orders they could 
handle, and that, too, at a_ time 
when profiteers in civilian business 
were unchecked by Government re- 
strictions. 


A number of large cotton mills 
were found to he so well equipped 
lo make just the kinds of goods most 
wanted in the army and navy that 
purchasing departments gladly 
availed themselves of the willing- 
ness of their managers to turn every 
loom possible onto work required. 
It so happened that some very large 
mills were actually engaged to 80 
per cent of their capacity on war 
work when the armistice was sign- 


ed and when notices were sent out 
Lo cease production. 

There were several small and me- 
dium sized woolen mills in the coun- 
try well organized at the outbreak of 
the war to turn at once to the pro- 
duction of blankets, clothing, and 


other merchandise wanted here in 
unlimited quantities. Several of 


them had been engaged in a limited 
way on foreign war orders before 
this country entered the’ conflict 
while others were readily changed 
over to meet home war. needs. Sev- 
eral others that were normally en- 
gaged on finer grades of goods than 
are commonly used in war offered 
at. once to fit up their mills to take 
their share of the urgent work that 
would have to be done to equip the 
huge armies that were found neces- 
sary. 

These mills not only paid’ for the 
cost of the changes in equipment 
ouf of the profits accruing from 
work accepted on the Government 
basis but from time to time, in or- 
der fo be prepared to go on econom- 
ically with continuous production, 
(heir managers bought: wool and 
supplies when they could find them 
available, storing them an inticipa- 
tion of the business which § they 
were notified verbally, by Govern- 
allotted. 

In this way, they found them- 
selves at the moment of the dis- 
continuance of war work, tied up as 
io their quick capital. and doubly 
hound to pay for a grade of wool 
they could not use in thair peace 
lime business, 

Sympathy need not be wasted 
upon many manufacturers who 
were driven into war work through 
the necessity of securing priorities 
for coal and transportation while 
conducting a civilian business that 
netted them unheard of profits. But 


there were a great number of men 
sincerely anxious to do for the Gov- 
ernment, out of sheer patriotism, 
the same sort of service that is com- 
manded under a Prussianized war 
system of production. What they 
did has been highly commended at 
different times by the Government 
officials connected with various de- 


partments entrusted with seeing 
that the supplies were furnished 
promptly, 


They are prepared to bear all the 
troubles that will come in buying 
their way back into the peace time 
needs of trade with merchandise 
that has been off the markets but 
must re-enter them in close com- 
petition, as in the past. But few, 
if any of them, can afford to absorb 
the immense loss that will be  en- 
tailed if the Government does nof 
come to their assistance and take 
over the grades of cotton or wool, 
or other raw material which they 
cannot use in their civilian work. 
and which has of necessity tied up a 
large part of theif quick capital and 
resources. 


Compensation is not sought for 
lost profits, not for the cost of the 
changes, nor for the delays 
must be suffered in gettting machin- 
ery back to a very different class of 
work, than was done for the Gov- 
ernment. In nearly all cases, these 
mill managers only seek prompt re- 
lief so that their resources may be 
released. Because of the very large 
nroportion of their mills: that were 
busy last month solely on war busi- 
ness, they will either have to shut 
down almost completely by the end 


that. 


profit, basis only. 
merce, 


Journal of Com- 


Vv. M. Johnson has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Poin- 
sett Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


A. T. Brown, formerly of Whit- 
mire, 8. C., has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Poinsett 
Mills, Greenville, 8. ©. 


— — — 


G. G. Slaughter Resigns as Purchas- 
ing Agent. 


G. G. Slaughter has resigned his 
position as purchasing agent for a 
group of mills in order to become 
Southeastern Sales Manager for the 
Alexander Bros. of Philadelphia. 

During the years that he has filled 
the position as purchasing agent Mr. 
Slaughter has not only done efficient 
work, but earned a reputation for 
his uniform courtesy and fair treat- 
ment. He will be succeeded as pur- 
chasing agent by Hugh W. Wallace. 
who has been connected with the 
Sullivan Hardware Oo. 


Tallassee Mills of the Mt. Vernon 
Woodberry Mills, Inc. 


Tallassee, Ala. 


W. R. Butler....Employment Mner. 
B. G. Stumberg..-...... No. 2 Carder 


Joe Taylor. .Twiste’ & Spinn’g No. 1 
Robert Butler..Tyist. & Spin. No. 2 
H. C. Mason..Warping and Draw-in 


of the vear, and await an adjust- A. B. Wigley........ Draper Weaver 
ment of the claims, or they will be R. L. Harris......... Lowell Weaver 
forced to suffer in other wavs the John Ledbetter....... Twisting No. 2 
inconvenience and pedhaps the ©. L. Duke............-. Cloth Room 
losses that will not come to those G. T. Comer....... Master Mechanic 
who accepted war business on a Outside Man 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to seil the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Want Overseer Spinning. 

Want spinning room overseer, 
for night work. Write or see us 
at once. Union Cotton Mill, 
Maiden, N. C. 


— 


Want Department 


Wanted. 
To buy some Webbing or Tape 
Looms, Give shuttle Harness & 
Beam Capacity. Also Make. 
Address 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
927-5-Ave., Columbus, Ga. 


Wanted a man to run a smal! 
number of Dobby Looms on Tub- 
ular goods. Must do the fixing 
also. Will use ply yarns with 
short chain haming system. No 
slashing necessary; state exper- 
ience and age, whether married 
or single. Address 72 care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted. 

By baritone player of 20 years’ 
experience, position as  time- 
keeper and payroll man, office 
assistant, shipping clerk or sup- 
ply clerk. Experiense of one to 
ten years as above. Play stand- 
ard music. Guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Address Box 115, Duke, 
N. C. 
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Men can say all they want to 
against flattery, but we've never 
known one who didn’t like his full 
share of it. 


A machine gun in operation will 
use up a bale in thre: months. 


For Sale. 

Three 8x4 Providence Roving 
Frames, 120 spindles each. Ma- 
chines in good condition and now 
running, but will be replaced in 
January with frames for finer 
work. Delivery can be made in 
January and frames will be sold 
cheap. Address Roving Frames, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


The Mark of Huntington & 
Sterling Value Guerry 
in Electrical GREENVILLE 


Work. South Carolina 


Anti-Rellocning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 
ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCCONNELL 


Excellent Opportunity. 


Wanted—Intelligent and expe- 
rienced Overseer of Dyeing, ca- 
pable of handling good size room, 
principally on indigo. None but 
men of high moral character and 
good experience need apply. Ex- 
celent opportunity for right man. 
In making application state full 
experience, naming concerns and 
lime worked for each. Address 
“Indigo,” care of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Chemicals and (ils 


and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY—DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 


Machinery for Sale. 

Four fly frames, 160 spindles 
each, 7 inches by 3 1-2 inches, 
manufactured by the Lowell Ma- 
chine Shops, Lowell, Mass. 

These frames are in excellent 
condition, and can be seen run- 
ning in our mill. We expect our 
new frames to arrive next month, 
and we could probably make de- 
livery of these frames in Janu- 
ary or February. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills. 

Cuero, Texas. 


Mason 
Brushes 
Last Longer 


Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mechanic Wanted. 

First class mechanic for 16,000 
spindle mill; must be a good elec- 
trician and know how to keep up 
steam plant and shop work, must 
be .progressive and have clean 
habits and good disposition; 
wages $27.50 per week, with house 
and lights free. . 

Give references‘ and state how 
soon could come in first letter. 

Address P. O. Box No. 842, Lum- 
berton, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and 
Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 
ANILINE COLORS 


Acid, Direct, Basic, Chrome and Sulphur 


SUMAC EXTRACT 
Logwood, Hematine, Gambier, Fustic, etc. 
CHEMICALS 


Softeners, Sizes and Finishes: Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps and Gums 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Southern Representative: 
R. T. GRANT, 198 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


806 COMMERCIAL BAN 


MIKAH TALLOW SWISS GUM 
COMBINATION B 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. M. FAILOR, Manager 


Factory and Works: 
59th St. and 1] Avenue, New York City 
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Cotton 
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New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were somewhat steadier at the close 
of the week where grays and browns 
were concerned, but the volume of 
trade was rather small. Prices re- 
covered somewhat from the low 
points and some trading was done 
by buyers who had been holding off 
until cotton became firmer. The 
Christmas holidays naturally tended 
fo make things dull and this with 
the other influences that have re- 
stricted trade so that only a small 
amount of business was put through. 

Selling agents of brown and 
bleached goods and other staples are 
not inclined to hurry in naming 
prices as they are nol disposed to 
believe that anything can be gained 
at this time in hastening to name 
new prices on their lines. In a 
good many cases goods have been 
sent out to buyers on memorandum. 

While the numbers of buyers in 
the market was small last week, if is 
expected that a good number will 
come into the market right after 
the first of the vear. While it is 
claimed that very few lines of wash 
goods will be ready for spring 
there will be enough openings to at- 
tract. a good deal of attention. Prep- 
arations are being made in the dress 
goods and men’s wear division of the 
market to restore conditions that 
prevailed before the war. New sam- 
ples are being gotten ready and it 
is the intention of many agents to 
prepare for business on a limited 
line of spring goods where they find 
buyers ready to take on new lines. 

A great deal of inteerst has been 
shown in the disposition of the Gov- 
ernment surplus merchandize, this 
interest being in part stimulated by 
the announcement that the Govern- 
ment will not be forced at any time 
to offer goods which they now have 
on hand or will have on hand when 
contracts are completed in such a 
large way as to demoralize the mar- 
ket. If it is possrble to carry ouf 
the suggestions for exporting con- 
siderable of this surplus for the re- 
lief of those who are greatly im need 


of goods before they need cotton or 


wool in connection with an export 
organization, it is believed that a 
great deal can be accomplished to- 


ward solving one of the greatest un- 
certainties before the trade. 

Cutters having large establish- 
ments are asking for prices on goods 
hitherto controlled largely by the 
Government. 

Cloth markets were firm at the 
close of the week and many sellers 
were more positive in asking higher 
prices. Some houses wanted 15%e 
for 68x72s, and fie for 60x48. There 
was nol much business reported, al- 
though it was said that inquiries 
were more general and especially 
from some of the smaller factors. It 
is easier to buy some of the sheet- 
ings used by bag manufacturers as 
it is stated that they are re-assort- 
ing stocks in accordance with leées- 
sened demands for certain fabrics 
for Government purposes. In some 
quarters it was stated that burlaps 
are becoming more attractive to im- 
porters who also manufacture bags 
and who have used cotton cloth as 
a substitute for some work. 


Prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 9% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 94% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 9 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 12% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 14% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. i8 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 18% 
B'n sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s. 15% 
B’n sheetings, So. standard. 19 
Tickings, 8-ounce ......... 3854 
Denims, 2.20 (Ind.)........ 37% 
Stand. staple ginghams..... 19% 
Standard prints ........-.. 19% 
Dress ginghams ..........+ 22 a 24 
Kid finished cambrics...... 15a 16 
Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works and Mill Supply 
House 


AUGUSTA $3 GEORGIA 


Capacity, 300 Hands 
Hundred Thousand Feet Floor Space 
Cotton, Oil, Gin, Saw, Grist, Fertil- 
izer, Cane, Shingle Mill, Machinery 
Supplies and Repairs and Castings, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Wood, 
Coal and Sawdust Grate Bars, Pumps, 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Injectors, 
Belting, Packing Hose, etc, Cast every 
day. One hundred machines and good 
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THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 


Manufacturers 


Write for prices and free samples 


CLEAN WITH FELTON’S 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


“ii 


D. D. F 


S. A, PELTON SON CO.. 
Manchester, N. H. 


ELTON BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


TRY “ FIBRELAY” 
SIZING COMPOUND 


and eliminate your sizing troubles. 


Especially recommended where 


warp stop motions are used. 


HAWLEY’S LABORATORIES, Inc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


men ready to do your work quick. 


SLASHING COSTS SLASHED! 
By Using 
““AMALOL” and “LIBERTY GUM” 
IN YOUR SIZE 
These two “‘Amalie’’ brand Textile Products boast of 


numerous users amongst Souths Leading Cotton Mills. 


YOU CAN BE SURE THAT 
1—The tensile strength of the fibre will be increased 15 to 20 per cent. 
2—Shedding an@ Mildew will be wholly eliminated. 
3~—Retter and more uniform whites will be obtained. 


Let us ship you a barrel of cach on APPROVAL 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


262 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
BRANCHES IN IMPORTANT CITIES 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘“Amalie’’ Lubricating Oils and Greases 


1832 1917 


Wm. €. Robinson 


& Son Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
NEWTON, N. C. 

ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 


WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral, 


and needs-the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 
the tensile strength of the yarn. 
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Philadelphia, Pa———Last week 
was naturally a slow one after the 
break caused by the holidays. Many 
of the mills in this section did not 
resume operations after Christmas 
and those which did were not in 
need of yarns. To manufacturers 
Outside of this market there were a 
few sales of 10,000 to 25,000 pounds. 
Inquiries came in from knitters for 
25,000 pounds and upwards for fu- 
ture deliveries. Actual sales were 
small, knitters in most cases were 
only trying to get a line on the mar- 
ket. Buyers and sellers are both 
very conservative at present and 
their ideas of values differ widely. 


Prices are so unsteady at present 
that no great volume of business can 
be expected until they are stabil- 
ized. Whenever there is a drop of 
a cent or two in prices, there is in- 
creased distrust of their stability 
and many buyers are afraid to buy 
for future needs. From one direc- 
tion, where business has been lack- 
ing for many months, there is sure 
to be a revival soon, fhat is the ex- 
port trade in yarns. There now 
seems no doubt that the export varn 
trade is going to be a big factor as 
soon as the mecessary ships are 
available to establish prompt and 

egular shipment to South Ameri- 
gan countries and those in Central 
America. The demand is already 
considerably better and sellers are 
sure that they can do a good busi- 
ness as soon as shipping can be had. 


Cancellation of Government con- 
tracts has left many manufacturers 
with yarns to sell, rather than fore- 
ing them into the market for fur- 
ther supplies, and this is likely to 
have a depressing effect for some 
time. Washington advices indicate 
that a determined effort is being 
made to settle the differences be- 
tween the Government and the man- 
ufacturers on a reasonable basis. At 
a recent conference it was decided 
that manufacturers be allowed 30 
per cent on the cost price of all 
white yarns in their hands that were 
bought to fill war orders and 50 per 
cent on dyes yarns. For yarns spun 
but not delivered, the same allow- 
ance is to be made, but spinners 
must not deliver the yarns on the 
old contracts. For yarns under con- 
tract, but unspun, the spinner will 
be allowed the difference between 
the price of spot cotton in New York 
on the day the sale was made and 
that on the day the contract was 
cancelled. This arrangement ought 
to lead to a speedy readjustment of 
all contracts that have been can- 
celled or that will be so treated in 
the future. 


Why It Couldn’t Be Done. 


“Why can't the Admiralty tell us 
how many submarines have been 
gunk?” asked an old lady of an Eng- 
lish naval officer. 

“Well, you see, madam,” said the 
officer, “we can’t spare enough div- 
ers to walk about the bottom of the 


gea and count 


The Yarn Market 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and pe 
Southern Securities. 


H. Ray Paige J. A. Mandevilie H. G. Welborn J. H. Scheooltield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


Selling Direct to Consumer 


NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 


Bid. Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills...... iniH — 
American Spinning Co....... 1 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com... — 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... S97 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... 34 48 
Avondale Millis, Ala. ........ 220 250 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........... y 
Belton Cotton Mills ........ 
Calthoun Mills. common ...... 105 
Cathoun Mills, preferred...... 
(Thigquola Mills, common...... — 4140 
(hiquola Mills, preferred.... 84 
135 140 
Clinton Cotton Millis.......... 125 
Courtenay Mfg. Co........... 155 1756 
Columbus Mfg. Co.. Ga....... 135 
D. Converge Co........... 115 «6125 
Datlas Co., Ala......... 116 
Darlington Mfg. Co.......... 80 
Dacotah Milla, N. €......... 2 
47 60 
Dunpean Mille. common...... 47% 
Dunean Mills. preferred...... — 85 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 120 — 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 275 — 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 70 8675 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga... 175 -- 
Gaffney Mfg. 106 110 
Gainesville ©. Mills, Ga., com. 9 101 
Glenwood Mille 140 
Gilenn-Lowry Co....... 60 75 
Gienn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 85 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.......... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills....... 226 — 
Grendel Mille ........ $70 
Hamrick Mille 
Hartsville Cotton Milis...... 250 275 
Henrietta Mills. N. €......... 
Inman Mills, prd. ........... 
Judgon Millie .............«. 125 130 
King, John P. Mfg Co., Ga... 115 — 
Lancaster Cotton Milis...... 
Laurens Cotton Milis........ 
Limestone Cotton Milis...... 
Loray Mills, N. C., com.... s&s — 
Loray Mills, N. C., ist pfd... 99 102 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C....... 135 140 
Martooro Mille ........-...-- — 387% 
Millis Manufacturing Co....... 
Mollohon Mfm Co........... 162 156 
Newberry Cotton Mills...... 
Ninety-Six Mille  — 
Norris Cotton Milis.......... 
Oconee Mills, common....... 
Oconee Mills, pfd. ..........-+. — 700 
Orr Cotton Milig............ 120 — 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd@....... 
Pelzer Mfg. Co......... 
Pickens Cotton Mille ........ 202Cié«‘C 
Piedmont Mfg. 195 200 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co..........- 
Riverside Mills, common, (par 

Riverside Millis, pfd@. ........ 115 120 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 60 
Gpartan Mille vases 178 200 
Toxaway Mills, com fpar $25) — 18 
Toxaway Mills, pfd........... 117 (121 
Tucapau Mills 
Union- Buffalo, common....... 5. 
Union-Buffalo, ist pfd....... 106 110 
Union-Buffalo, 2nd pfd....... 27. 31 


Victor-Monaghan Mills, ist pf — %% 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com... 82 85 


Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd..... % 6 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... 130 — 
Warren Mfe. Co., pfd......... 95 100 
Watts Mills, common ...;... — 
Watts Mills. ist pfd......... — . 85 
Watts Mills. 2nd pfd......... 35 55 
Whitney Mfg. Co. — 
Williamston Mille 
Woodruff Cotton Mill#....... 126 135 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com. — 116 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... 


Woodside Cotton Mills, g’t'd. 106 =— 
W. 8. Gray Cotton Milis.... 200 — 


2d Vice Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice Pres. Ino. J. George, 
J. D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Ss. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street | Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME. WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---povste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY | 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
-Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 


Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern extile Bulletin and his sub- 
acription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Am now employ- 
ed in a large mill and giving satisfac- 
tion but for good reasons desire to 
change. Can furnish high class refer- 
ences. Address No. 2281. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
experienced [n both carding and spin- 
ning and can furnish high class 3fer- 
ences as to character and ability. Can 
come on two weeks notice. Address 
No. 2282. 

WANT position as superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of 
large card room. Age 35, have family, 
best. of references as to character and 
ability. Now employed as superintend- 
ent. Address No, 2284. 


WANT—master mechanic with big mill 
desires position as master mechanic, 
chief engineer, or head electrician with 
Suothern textile, power or manufactur- 
ing industry that has good schools, 
church and welfare facilities. Am be- 
yond draft age, eighteen years plant 
and shop experience, technical training, 
have family, industrious, sober and 
moral, progressive. Best references. 
This offer remains in effect until suit- 
ably located. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
with a mill that wants a (first class 
competent man. Experienced on num- 
bers from 13's to 80's: Age 28, mar- 
ried. have four children, have I. C. 8. 
diploma. 18 years practical experience 
with 2 years as overseer. Address No. 
2286. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


,ANT position as overseer of cardi or 
second hand in large room. Have had 
long practical experience and can furn- 
ish fine references. Address No. 2290. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have had long experience in 1! ' mil 
and can furnish the very best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 2283. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experience both as 
superintendent and overseer of weav- 
ing. Can furnish references both as 
ami character. Address No. 
2295. 


Thursday, January 2, 1949. 


RING TRAVELERS ARE Ames M. Bowen 
UNIFORMLY TEMPERED providence. 8. 

WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and form- 
erly as overseer of spinning. Re- 
signed last position in order to engage 
in another line of business but have 
decided to return to cotton manufac- 
turing. Can give last employers as 
reference. Address No. 2296. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Have had 
long experience including combed yarns 
and can furnish the highest class ref- 
erences. Address No. 2294, 


WANT position as superintendent of! 
small yarn or cloth mill. Have 25 
years’ experience on yarns and clon. 
Coarse and medium numbers. Have 
charge day and night or large cara 
room now... Have been on present 
for past four years. Am fully compe- 
tent, 42 years of age, require 10-day 
notice. Will change for very reason- 
able salary. Address No. 2296. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have held posi- 
tions with large mill and am regardec 
as A-1l carder. Best of references. Au- 
dress No. 2300. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and am now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction but pre- 
fer to change. High class references. 
Address No. 2301, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Am now employed but prefer to change. 
Can furnish good references from 
present and former employers. Address 
No .2302. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning at not less than $5.00 per 
day. Have had long practical experi- 
ence in both positions and can furnish 
high class references. Address No. 2304. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
and twisting. Have had long practi- 
cal experience and can furnish high 
Class refreences. Address No. 2286. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed and have had long ex- 
perience on both Draper and plain 
weaving. Address No. 2287. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience. Married. Age 36. Now 
employed. Would prefer a weave mill. 
Address No. 2288. 


WANT position as overseer or super- 
intendent by a competent mill man 
of 29 years’ experience. Now employed 
as overseer of spinning, winding, twist- 
ing, reeling and packing. Have held 
rresent position two years. Would 
prefer a position on government goods. 
43 years of age. married and strictly 
sober. If you need this man address 
No. 2289. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had tiong practical experince in both 
cloth and yarn mills. Good references 
Ae character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic 
chief engineer or electrician of large 
textile, power or manufacturing plant. 
Been in the business twenty years— 
have technical training. Am chief of 
mechanical and electrical departments 
of large mills at present, but desire 
change of location. Deferred classifica- 
tion, moral habits, have family. A-1 
references. Address No. 2293. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
filling such position in a large mill and 
giving entire satisfaction, but for other 
good reasons prefer to change. High 
class references. Address No. 2299. 


WANT positio nas overseer of large card 
room. Have had long experience with 
special experience of fine combed yarns. 
Can furnish best of references from 
present and former employers. Ad- 
dress No. 2297. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving and designing. 
Have had thong practical experience 
and am now employed but wish to 
change for larger position. Best of ref- 
erence. Address No. 2305. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Am considered 
one of the best carders in the South 
and am giving satisfaction on present 

job but prefer to change. Address No. 


- 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but would prefer mill with 
greater opportunities. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 2307. 


Keystone Fibre Company 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks — 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


QUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, 8. C. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U. 8. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 
A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilliancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated 
‘*glovey’’ feel. | 
JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have Draper experience but have 
specialized on fancy white and colored 
ee s. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both Draper and plain 
s. Good references. Address No. 
2369. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had seven years’ experierce as 


overseer. Age 37. Married and sober. 
present employed. Address No. 
10. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Experienced in 
both yarn and weaving mille and can 
furnish satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 2311. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room.Have had special experience on 
fine and fancy goods and can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 2317. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or as salesman for sizing compound. 
Have had experience in both positio: 


Now in Government service as cloth 
inspector. Fine references. Address 
No. 2314. 


WANT position as 
overseer of large card room. Now 
employed in Jarge colored goods mill 
and giving entire satisfaction, but pre- 
fer position where more portunity 
for advancement. Address No. 2291. 


superintendent or 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on either white or colored work. Longe 
experience on both plain and Draper 
looms. Now employed but have good 
reason for change. Best of references. 
Address No. 15. 


THE 
*“NO-WASTE” 
ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hari Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 
Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Company 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
BALL BEARINGS— 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Ce., inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co, 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
David Brown Co. 
BOILERS— 
Lombard tron Works 
BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beit Company 


BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Ce. 
Mason Brush Works 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Gros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
GOTTON FABRICS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achells 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANSMISSION— 


Morse Chain Co. 
Lombard tron Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Beilt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Genera! Electric Company 
COOLING TOWERS— 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 


COTTON YARNS— 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
Mauney-Stee!l Company. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 
DoOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
The Stafford Company 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Speciality Mfg. ve. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Wiillam Firth. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Am. Anitine Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz. 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co, 
iL. Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
DYEING MACHINES— 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 
Saiem tron Works 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
EX TRACTORS— 
Tothurt Machine Works 
FANS AND BLOWERS— 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
FENCING— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHERS—COTTON— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Company 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
F\RE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Bi-Latera! Fire Hose Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRATES— 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HANGERS— 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 
Bi.Latera! Fire Hose Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Company 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Company. 
Cc. G. Sargentse Sons Corporation. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
J. Leon Hoffman. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Stafford Company 


LOOM, HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Sonneborn Sons, 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
METERS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Ce. 
MILL STC” KS— 
A. M. Law &@ Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Ce. 
Lombard tron Works. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Howell Electric Motor Co. 
oILs— 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sens Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindite & Fiyer Co. 
Imperial Overhaulers. 
PAINT— 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
S-c7-Lowell Shops 


POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, . 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowelil!l Shops 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Qraper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIiVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Ce. 
Douglas Company 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
John P. Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc, 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sone Ce. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
National Gum & Mica Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sone Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
SOAPS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Frankel 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Ce. 
SPINDLES— 

.Draper Corporation. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Oraper Corporation 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


‘'SPOOLS— 


Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
David Brown Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowel! Shops 
STARCH— 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Douglas Company 

The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

TOILETS— 

Jos. A. Vogel Co. 

THREAD GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell 

TOP ROLL VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
international Motor Ce. 

TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

TURBINES— 

Genera! Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Bros. 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

WARPERS— 

Crocker Machine & Foundry Company. 
Draper Corporation 
T. Cc. Entwistle Ce. 

WARP STOP MOTIONSG— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 

WELDING OUTFITS— 

Genera! Electric Company. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sense Ce. 

Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Ge. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Universal Winding Company 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 
A practical book on carding and spinning. Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 


A new loom book of 90 pages with 50 illustrations. 


Price $1.26. 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 


A very vaiuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. 


Price $1.00. 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins. 
An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations. 


Price $2.00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Formerly sold for $6.00. 


Price 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sisings, 


finishing materials, etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Thursday, January 2, 1919. 


Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


DUCK LOOMS 


We make automatic looms for all manner of ' 
textile fabrics. Pilain or ee, coarse or fine. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Office CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Does Not Scale. 


Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The practical means for setting twist and effectively 


preventing kinky filling 
C. G. Sargents Sons 
Corporation. 


Graniteville, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


FRED H. WHITE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Will not turn sour. 


he ‘Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY | 
| PHILADELPHIA. H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. Co 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


Durable. and low. cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


) RIBBED 
MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


RESENTATIVE 


Tallowax takes the place of raw beef tallow. Costs less per pound. To Less W ad S te---C] Ca n Cr y a r fh S 
Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 
saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 


be used with gums and sizings. 


made free. Let us ship you a barrel on approval. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Sizings Softeners 
| Agents, 
S. C. Thomas, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


HASN'T YET 


Results guaranteed. Demonstrations 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


111 LATTA ARCADE, P. 0. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


Write for circular 


Tallowax 97% Fats —— 


Beef Tallow 92% Fats 


Finishings today. 


W. E. Cheswell, Westminster, 8. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Atherton Pim Grid Bar Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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